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Blessed Are the Poor in Spirit... 


D. FLUSSER 


Hebrew University, Jerusalem 


Tue discovery of the Dead Sea Scrolls seems to have opened a new period of 
philological interpretation of the New Testament, based on literary sources 
and parallels. This method is especially important for the analysis of the 
Gospels, not only because it helps to make clear the Sitz im Leben of Jesus’ 
message, but mainly because an understanding of the Jewish sources may 
enable us to detect the original meaning of the teaching of Jesus. The purpose 
of the present paper is to demonstrate the usefulness of this method by an 
example: we shall try to clarify the meaning of Matthew v, 3-5 by interpreting 
the /ogion with the aid of new material provided by the Dead Sea Scrolls. 
Before the discovery of the Scrolls the closest parallel to Matt. v, 3-5 was 
without doubt a passage in the Tannaite Midrash called Mekhilta:' ‘But Moses 
drew near unto thick darkness (Exod. xx, 21). What brought him this dis- 
tinction? His meekness,” for it is said: Now the man Moses was very meek 


There exists a short parallel to the whole passage in Bab. Talmud, Nedarim 38a: PX :}inv " "BR 
ODM by (R. Johanan said: The Holy One, blessed 
be He, causes His Divine presence to rest only upon him who is strong, wealthy, wise and meek, 
and all these [qualifications] are deduced from Moses). Cf. perhaps also Ecclus. iii, 20: ‘For many 
are the mercies of God and to the meek He revealeth His secret.’ 

? The midrash seems to depend on Ecclus. xlv, 4-5: ‘For his faithfulness and meekness He chose 
him (Moses) out of all flesh, and He caused him to hear His voice and set him draw near unto 
thick darkness.’ 
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(Num. xii, 3). Scripture states that whoever is meek ends by having the’ 
Shekhinah dwell with him (the man) on earth,’ as it is said: ‘For thus saith the 
high and lofty One that inhabiteth eternity, whose name is Holy: I dwell in 
the high and holy place, with him also that is of a contrite and humble spirit’ 
(Isa. lvii, 15). And it also says: ‘The spirit of the Lord God is upon me; be- 
cause the Lord hath anointed me to preach good tidings unto the meek’ (1id, 
Ixi, 1). And it also says: ‘For all those things hath mine hand made... but to 
this man will I look, even to him that is poor and of a contrite spirit’ (ébid. 
Ixvi, 2). And it also says: “The sacrifices of God are a broken spirit; a broken 
and a contrite heart, O God, Thou wilt not despise’ (Ps. li, 17).”” 

The relevance of this rabbinic passage to the Beatitudes is twofold. Firstly 
it combines Isa. lxi, 1 and Isa. Ixvi, 2, which is also done, as we shall see, in 
Matt. v, 3-5. Secondly, it parallels the teaching of Jesus in declaring that 
meekness is a spiritual quality, invested with religious significance: the 
Shekhinah (Divine Presence) dwells on earth with the meek. It even seems 
that the passage in the Mekhilta identifies the Shekhinah with the Holy Spirit: 
the author evidently bases his assertion that the Shekhinah is with the meek 
upon the nearness of meekness, contrition and poverty to the ‘spirit’ in all 
the biblical passages quoted by him. This is not surprising, since there is a 
strong affinity between the notions of Shekhinah and the Holy Spirit in rabbin- 
ical literature in general. ‘Under the circumstances, it is therefore not surpris- 
ing to find them employed interchangeably in many instances.’* Thus, the 
passage in the Mekhilta is not far from the assertion that the meek are endowed 
with the Holy Spirit — and this is, as we shall see, one of the ideas expressed 
in Matt. v, 3-5. 

The passage in the Mekdilia illustrates the ideas current in Judaism that 
form the religious background of the first three Beatitudes. But only the dis- 
covery of the Dead Sea Scrolls furnishes a sure starting point for a new approach 
to Matt. v, 3-5 and for a far deeper understanding of this important /ogion. 
There is a passage in the Thanksgiving Scroll (XVIII, 14-15), which not only 


® Lauterbach in his translation: ‘will cause the Shekhinah to dwell with man on earth’. But the 
subject of Shekhinah is evidently ‘God’. 

* J. Abelson: The Immanence of God in Rabbinical Literature. London, 1912, pp. 377-379, and 
G. F. Moore: Judaism, 1. Cambridge, 1946, p. 437. According to Josephus (Ant., VIII, 114), Solo- 
mon prayed that ‘some portion of Thy spirit’ may dwell in the Temple, while the rabbinical 
literature would generally speak of the Shekhinah. (See E. Best: The Use and Non-Use of Pneuma 
by Josephus, Novum Testamentum, 3, 1959, p. 223.) 
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BLESSED ARE THE POOR IN SPIRIT 3 


' comes near the general ideology of the Beatitudes, but also resembles Matt. 


y,3-5° in literary pattern. It contains some particular expressions that closely 
parallel the opening of the Sermon on the Mount: 


man wads of Trmyol TO 
Sti Eotwv Pacivela TOV OUpavOv. 


phy] pan of mpacic 


nnawd paxdcptot oi mevOobvtec 
abtTOl 


The sectarian author thanks God: Matt. v, 3-5: 


To [have appointed] me in Thy truth a 
messenger [of the peace] of Thy goodness, 


to proclaim to the meek the multitude of 3.Blessed are the poor in spirit: 


Thine mercies, for theirs isthe kingdom of heaven. 
and to let them that are of contrite 5.Blessed are the meek: 
spirit he[ar salvation] from [everlast- _ for they shall inherit the earth. 


source, 


and to them that mourn everlasting joy. 4.Blessed are they that mourn: 
for they shall be comforted. 


5 The order of Matt. v, 4,5 is uncertain: both arrangements (v. 5 after and before v. 4) were al- 
ready known in the second century (cf. F. Willoughby C. Allen: Gospel according to S. Matthew, in 
International Critical Commentary, 1951, p. 40). I prefer the order 5-4 not only because it is closer 
to the parallel passage in DST, but principally because, as we shall see, v.3 is an explanation 
(pesher) of v. 5. 

* The reconstruction of this line is not certain; the words 172 and 7221» and the practically cer- 
tain reconstruction in line 3 y(nwnd ny) show that the author alludes to Isa. lii, 7: by 182 AM 
ay Wan Iwan ONIN. For this reason we reconstruct wan. It is 
interesting to note that the sectarian Isaiah Scroll of the first cave also has in Isa. lii, 7: "an 
instead of Iwan J. Licht: The Thanksgiving Scroll. Jerusalem, 1957, 
p. 216 (Hebrew) writes that a part of resh can be seen at the end of the lacuna, but Y. Yadin in- 
forms me that the relic of the letter could also be a part of the mem finale. I accept Yadin’s 
suggestion to supply 019, in accordance with Isa. lii, 7. 
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4 D. FLUSSER 
Here are the parallel expressions of the two passages and their O. T. sources:, 
DST XVIII, 14-15 


Matt. v, 3-5 Isa. Ixvi, 2; 1,2 


wad oi tpaeic 


The addressees of both passages are the same: in both the good tidings are 
promised to the poor in spirit (DST: ‘to them that are of contrite spirit’), to 
the meek, and to them that mourn. Such affinity cannot be accidental: both 
‘tricola’ are based on the same combination of Isa. lxi, 1-2 and Isa. Ixvi, 2; 
both picked up from the lengthy passage in Isa. lxi, 1-2 only the words: ‘to 
preach good tidings to the meek... to comfort all that mourn’ (oy wad and 
and both explain the (meek) in Isa. Ixi, 1 by 
(poor and of a contrite spirit) of Isa. lxvi,2. This explanatory combination, 
based on the midrashic method, is possible because in Hebrew the words »y 
(poor) and 13y (meek) are etymologically and graphically almost the same.* I 
is also possible that the combination of nay with nm-azn °3y was facilitated 
by the fact that in Isa.lxi,1 both the words ‘spirit’ and ‘meek’ occur: ‘The 
Spirit (nm) of the Lord God is upon me... to preach good tidings unto the 
meek (o3y).’ This creative midrashic treatment of Isaiah results in the addition 
of the ‘poor’ to the ‘meek’, so that athreefold promise —to the nn »3y (or, in the 
DST nv ox>3), the ony, and the o»bax—is obtained both in DST and Matthew. 

The fact that we were able to deal with DST XVIII, 14-15 and Matt. v, 3-5 
simultaneously means that there is some literary connection between the two 
passages.” Therefore the question arises: is the supposed source of Jesus 


7 The end of the passage in DST: ‘and to them that mourn everlasting joy’ (o>1y nnow> or>ax) 
combines th* 0°ax (they that mourn) of Isa. Ixi, 2 with v. 7 of the same chapter: ‘...therefore in 
their land they shall possess the double: everlasting joy shall be unto them’ (7? mIvm DXA 
ond 

8 The LXX translates, e. g. 9729 in Isa. Ixi, 1 by Trew 

* Proofs that DST XVIII, 14-15 is independent of Matt. v, 3-5 seem unnecessary. I will bring 
here only arguments of general interest: (1) The traces of literary influence of Isa. Ixi, 1-2 in the 
two passages differ: While DST preserves the whole phrase of Isa. o2y "25, Matt. v, 5 picks up 
only the word 9°19; while DST repeats only the word 0°>3x of Isa., Matt. v, 4 is a variation of the 
whole phrase 5°>ax 59 on2> of Isa. Ixi, 2. (2) Another difference between DST and Matthew is that 
in the latter the combination with Isa. lii, 7 (see above, n. 6) is lacking; instead of it Matthew is 
influenced by Ps. xxxvii, 11. (3) While DST speaks about ni °x23, Matthew mentions m1 »3y (<i 
Trrwxoi T tvevuart). It seems that in this one point Matthew preserved the common literary pro 
totype better than DST, because the similarity of the Hebrew O29 and 9°39, the explanation of 
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words and of DST a common, though very specific Jewish ‘midrash’, or is it 
probable that the source of the three first Beatitudes of the Sermon on the 
Mount originated in the Dead Sea Sect or in some milieu close to it? The 
second possibility seems to me to be greater. The most important hint in this 
direction is the term TtT@Yol TH Mvebuatt (‘poor in spirit’) in Matt. v, 3, which 
corresponds to mq »x>3 (‘contrite of spirit’) in DST XVIII, 15. As we have 
seen, these two terms are different contractions of the biblical mm-msn oy 
(‘poor and contrite of spirit’) in Isa. xvi, 2. It is important for our purpose 
to know that both terms, nm »3y and nv x53, occur in the sectarian literature 
as interchangeable terms describing the Dead Sea Sect itself: mi *x>3 occurs in 
our passage (DST XVIII, 15) and in DSW XI, 10, and nm »3y occurs in DST 
XIV, 3 and in DSW XIV, 7. Both terms designate the existing Sect or — in 
DSW — the future Israel of God in the Last Days. Thus there exists not only 
a literary affinity between DST XVIII, 14-15 and Matt. v, 3-5, but also a 
connection between Jesus’ words and the social framework of the Dead Sea 
Sect: Jesus addressed the blessed with a form of allocution that was also a de- 
signation used by the Dead Sea Sect to describe itself. 

The Dead Sea Scrolls provide us also with a new and sure starting point for 
further investigation of the original meaning of this allocution. We have al- 
ready learned that the term Ttwyoi TO Tvevuatt is a Greek translation of the 
Hebrew nvm »2y.'° But the term nay (‘poor of spirit’), being a Hebrew 
status constructus, can have per se vatious meanings. '' If we succeed in finding a 
meaning that fits both the sectarian terminology and the religious world of 
Jesus, we shall have found the solution of the problem. Besides n> >x>3 


pny in Isa. Ixi, 1 by mv »°29 fits better the midrashic method than m9 °x>3 in DST. The supposed 
change in DST can be easily explained because, as we said, both and are sectarian 
terms, based on Isa. Ixvi, 2. 

With the term is connected the term ‘spirit of meekness’ — M4) 
which occurs both in the sectarian literature (DSD IV, 3, see also III, 8) and inthe New Testament 
(1 Cor. iv, 21; Gal. vi, 1). See also n. 20. 

1 | have already proposed my interpretation of the term n> ™3y (poor in spirit) in my article: 
The Sect of the Judean Desert and its Ideology, Zion, 19, 1954, p. 93 (Hebrew); see also The Dead 
Sea Sect and Christianity, in: Studies in the Dead Sea Scrolls. Jerusalem, 1957, pp. 88-89 (Hebrew). 
Licht, op. cit. (above, n. 6) p. 185 suggests, besides our solution, the possibility of understanding 
m (139) 39 as ‘men of humble spirit’. According to K. Schubert: The Sermon on the Mount and 
the Qumran Texts apud K. Stendahl, ed.: The Scrolls and the New Testament. New York, 1957, p. 122, 
and K. Schubert: The Dead Sea Community. London, 1959, pp. 137-139 the term mm ™3y has to be 
understood as ‘voluntarily poor’. Although these interpretations are possible, it seems to me that 
the parallel terms from the sectarian literature decide in favour of our interpretation. 
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6 D. FLUSSER 


(‘contrite of spirit’) and nm »3y (‘poor of spirit’) the Sons of Light called 
themselves, inter alia, ton 22928 (‘paupers of grace’, DST V, 22), nonvp »22x 
(‘paupers of Thy redemption’, DSW XI, 9), ptx “imma (‘desperate of justifica- 
tion’, DST V, 22).'? These appellations are characterized by a paradoxical 
combination of a term depicting the abject state of the Sect in the present, 
with a second one, which proclaims triumphantly the plenty of God’s grace 
bestowed on His elect. This paradoxical contrast between the present plight 
and persecution of the blessed and their future glory in the kingdom of heaven 
is also the main burden of the Beatitudes.’ Thus it seems that the “poor of 
spirit’ (nm ay) in Matthew and DST are to be understood in the same way: 
they are the meek ones (o39), the poor (ny), endowed with the supreme 
gift of divine bliss, with the Holy Spirit. ' Thus, from the moral (not social) 
point of view, the meaning of the term seems to correspond to the &tAOUc TH 
Kapdig Kai (simple of heart and rich of spirit) of 
Barn. xix, 2. In another paper” we have tried to show that one of the central 
doctrines of the Sect was that only the elect, i.e. members of the Sect, have 
the Holy Spirit bestowed upon them: it is the Spirit that makes them different 
from others. The importance of the Holy Spirit in Jesus’ life and doctrine is 
well known. The notion that the poor endowed with the Spirit are partici- 
pants of the true eschatological community therefore fits — although in 
different ways — both the message of the Sect and that of Jesus. Our inter- 
pretation understands the ‘poor’ in the term Ttwyoi TO TvebuaTt — 
in the original social sense; this was already the opinion of Luke (vi, 20). 
And it is well known that both Jesus and our community of paupers saw in 
poverty a way to attain salvation. 

The biblical material (from Isa.lxi, 1-2 and Ixvi,2), common to DST 
XVIII, 14-15 and Matt. v, 3-5, is combined in DST with echoes from Isa. lii, 


13 See Licht, ibid., pp. 64, 104. 


8 This is also one of the most important opinions of the Sect. DST XI, 19-27 is, for example, 
a fine poetical elaboration of the theme ‘Blessed are they that mourn, for they shall be comforted’ 
(Matt. v, 4). 

™ According to the ideology of the Sect, the ‘poor of spirit’ are not all the paupers, but only the 
poor who are endowed with the Holy Spirit—and this was, in my opinion, approximately the 
meaning of the term in the mouth of Jesus, although Jesus’ theology of election surely differed 
in many important points from the rigid sectarian view. 


* D. Flusser: The Dead Sea Sect and pre-Pauline Christianity, in Scripta Hierosolymitana: Aspects of 
the Dead Sea Scrolls. Jerusalem, 1958, pp. 246-263. 
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7.° The author evidently identifies the ‘good tidings’ of Isa. lxi, 1 with those 
of Isa. lii, 7. In his view, Isa. lxi, 1 speaks about the message of good tidings 
to the meek in general; Isa. lii, 7 specifies the promises of this message: peace, 
goodness, and salvation. There is no such influence of Isa. lii, 7 on Matt. v, 3-5; 
but in addition to the biblical material common to DST and Matthew, Jesus’ 
saying is also based on Ps. xxxvii, 11. This verse, transformed into a blessing, 
appears in Matt. v, 5: “Blessed are the meek: for they shall inherit the earth.’ 
If we compare this verse with the preceding'’ Matt. v, 3, it becomes clear that 
the latter is based on a midrash (in sectarian language, a pesher) of Ps. 
xxxvii, 11: ‘But the meek shall inherit the earth.’ The Hebrew reconstruction 
of Matt. v, 3, 5 would be: ann ON? 
px wo. The conclusions of this pesher are: (1) The ‘meek’ (oy) of Ps. xxxvii, 
11 are to be understood as ‘poor’ (o%3y)—and as ‘poor of spirit’ (nm »3y); 
this explanation is possible because, as we have seen, there is very little 
difference in Hebrew between oxy (meek) and o»3y (poor)."® (2) Jesus 
paraphrases the words of Ps. xxxvii, 11 ‘they shall inherit the earth’ (pax wv») 
in the current manner of the midrash (or pesher) by ‘theirs is the kingdom of 
heaven’: according to his interpretation, the word ‘earth’ has a spiritual sense 
and symbolizes the ‘earth’ of eschatology —viz. the kingdom of heaven. 
Fortunately the sectarian pesher to Ps. xxxvii, has been found, so that we 
know how the Sect understood Ps. xxxvii, 11.'? In one point the sectarian 
pesher conforms to the interpretation of Jesus, while in another point Jesus 
differs from the Sect. The sectarians explained, in the same way as Jesus, 
the ony (meek) of Ps. xxxvii, 11 as paupers (o>:2x), but, at least in the 
sectarian commentary known to us today, they understood the words prx 17 
(they shall inherit the earth) ofthe biblical verse in a material-political sense.”° 


See above, n. 6. 17 See above, n. 5. 18 See also above, n. 8. 
” The pesher of Ps. xxxvii, frg.1 (see A. M. Habermann, ed.: Megillot Midbar Yehudah. Jerusalem, 
1959, p. 154 [Hebrew]): magna nx yap? by an dy PIR 

A quotation from Ps. xxxvii, 11 (‘the meek shall inherit the earth’) occurs also in the Didache, 
in a passage that is a free translation of a passage from the Manual of Discipline (Didache iii, 7-8): 
&& tpats, of yijv. yivou paKpdbupos Kai Kai Gxakos; DSD IV, 3: 
2b) ANN) JNK (see my article [above, n. 15], p. 249, n. 116). J. P. Audet 
(Affinités littéraires et doctrinales du Manuel de Discipline, RB, 59, 1952, pp. 219-238) has not only 
shown the affinities between DSD and the Jewish treatise of the Two Ways, which forms the 
first six chapters of the Didache, but has also proved that an old Latin translation has preserved 
this Jewish treatise in a form independent of the Christian Didache. In this Latin translation we 
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This becomes even clearer from the sectarian exegesis of Ps. xxxvii, 22 271 "Ror, 
such as be blessed of him shall inherit the earth (pox ww yo1an°>)’. This 
means, in the eyes of the Sect, that the community of paupers (o°272x ny, i.e. the 
Sect) shall inherit ‘the mountain of the height of Israel’, the Temple of Jerusa- 
lem. The political hopes of the ‘community of paupers’ of Qumran were to be 
realized in a near eschatological future. Its aspirations to seize all power in the } 
Land of Israel and especially to become masters of the Temple are well known. 
But does the fact that Jesus understood the words pox ws (they shall 
inherit the earth) in Ps.xxxvii, 11 in a Spiritual sense—unlike the sectarian 
commentary as known at present— mean that the Gospel of Jesus was opposed 
to the prevailing opinions of Judaism, or even of the Dead Sea Sect? By no’ 
means. We learn from a passage in the Mishnah that in rabbinic Judaism too 
the biblical phrase pox ww was explained symbolically in the same vein as 
that in which Jesus paraphrased these words in the Sermon on the Mount: 
‘The whole of Israel have a part in the world to come, because it is said: The 
people shall be all righteous; they shall inherit the earth’? for ever (Isa. 1x, 21) 
(Mishnah Sanhedrin x, 1).”* Thus, by explaining the biblical pox (‘they 


read: ‘Esto autem mansuetus quia mansueti possidebunt sanctam terram’. Audet (La Didache. 
Paris, 1958, pp. 132-133) supposes that the word ‘sanctam’ is not a later addition, but a part 
of the original text. If Audet is right, we must conclude that the word ‘holy’ is an explanatory note 
by the Jewish author of the treatise, who wanted to point out that the words Po YO"? D9 
of Ps. xxxvii, 11 have to be understood in a national-political sense—the meek shall inherit the 
Holy Land. As we have seen, the sectarian commentary understood the words pr Yor? of 
Ps. xxxvii, 11 in a similar way. The difference is that Didache iii, 7, does mot interpret the meek 
(039) as ‘poor’ (0°39). 1 The pesher of Ps. xxxvii, frg. 3 (see Habermann, op. cit .[above, 
n. 19], p. 155): (oy) ona AR Yo” OP My dy 
319 dy) In the A.V.: the ‘land’. 
33 pox wr Joy) Ran pdn ond The Mishnah finds support 
for its interpretation not only in the words pxx 17, but also by understanding the word ody) 
as a hint at the notion of xan od ya. For the eschatological explanation of the term ‘to inherit the 
earth’, see also Mishnah Kiddushin i,10: Whosoever performs even a single commandment, it 
shall go well with him and his days shall be prolonged, and he shall inherit the earth’ (nx bmn 
77a, based on Isa. lvii, 13: pace J.N. Epstein: Prolegomena ad litteras tannaiticas. Jerusalem, 1957, 
p. 53 [Hebrew]). See also Mishnah Aboth vy, 19: “The disciples of our father Abraham enjoy this 
world and inherit the world to come (x27 od ya oma), as it is said (Prov. viii, 21): ‘That I may 
cause those that love me to inherit substance; and that I will fill their treasures’.” Cf. also probably 
Ecclus. xxxvii, 26: ‘Who is wise (for his) people shall inherit glory (12> 5n3°, based on Prov. iii, 35), 
and his name abideth in life eternal.’ This is the first occurrence of the term ‘eternal life’ (a>1y »»n) 
which afterwards, beginning with Dan. xii, 2 designates, both in Judaism and Christianity, the 
afterlife. It seems therefore that the combination of the term >n2 ‘inherit’ and ody »n (‘eternal 
life’) in Ecclus. xxxvii, 26 is not accidental and that the author, who opposed the concept of 
afterlife, deliberately changed the meaning of these already traditional terms. 
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ot, shall inherit the earth’) as sharing in the final salvation (in the world to come 


is 
a- 


or in the kingdom of heaven) Jesus followed a common Jewish pattern. That 
this symbolical interpretation is absent from the scrolls so far published may 
be mere chance. 

To sum up, if we analyse Matt. v, 3-5 in the light of the scrolls, it be- 
comes clear that almost all the biblical and exegetical material found in the 
first three Beatitudes of the Sermon on the Mount can be parallelled in the 
sectarian literature. Not only is there a literary connection between Matt. v, 
3-5 and DST XVIII, 14-15, but Jesus even calls the blessed ‘poor in spirit’, 
by which title the community of paupers of Qumran designated itself. Both 
Jesus and the Sect saw in the ‘meek’ that shall inherit the earth of Ps. xxxvii, 
11 the eschatological group of the poor, who shall be granted eternal bliss.”* 
Hence it is difficult to escape the conclusion that there is an historical 
connection between the words of Jesus and the ideology of the Dead Sea Sect. 
This connection between the beginning of the Sermon and the ideology of the 
Sect must have been clear to the hearers of Jesus’ words. It is therefore probable 
that in his opening words Jesus deliberately alluded to the doctrines of the Sect 
with the intention to stress the points of contact between his message of love 
and the radical social claims of the Sect, the promise of eschatological salvation 
of the poor, the afflicted, and of them that suffer persecution and despair. 

The comparison between Matt. v, 3-5 and the passage in DST makes it 
certain that the first three Beatitudes as a whole depend on Isa. lxi, 1-2. This 
is important for the understanding of the nature of Jesus’ message. The passage 
in Isaiah begins with the words: “The Spirit of the Lord God is upon me; 
because the Lord hath anointed me to preach good tidings unto the meek.’ 
These words were understood by the Christian community, and probably by 
Jesus himself, as a prophetic prediction of the descent of the Holy Spirit upon 


* The Book of Enoch (v, 7) saw (like Jesus and the Sect) in the biblical pox 1? (‘they shall 
inherit the earth’) an eschatological promise to the community of the Last Days: ‘And for the elect 
there shal! be light and joy and peace, and they shall inherit the earth, but for you, you ungodly, 
there shall be a curse.’ This is the text according to the Ethiopic version, but the larger Greek 
version of Enoch v, 6-8 contains three curses against sinners alternating with three good tidings 
to the elect, and all the three ‘Beatitudes’ contain the promise that the elect ‘shall inherit the 
earth’. It is also interesting to note that the Greek version is nearer to DST XVIII, 14-15: while 
the Ethiopic version contains only two of the promises to the elect, common to the passage of 
DST (peace and joy), the Greek version contains all the four promises of DST (peace, mercy, 
salvation, and joy). 
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Jesus when he was baptized by John. Then the Spirit anointed Jesus and he , 
became by this act the anointed, the Messiah, Christos in Greek.”° 

Isa. lxi, 1 has yet another importance for the first steps of Christianity: the 
text speaks about the preaching of good tidings ; the Hebrew verb wa» in the 
original is translated in the LXX, as almost always in the O.T., by edayyeni- 
Ceo8at, And it is probably this verse, Isa. lxi, 1 that caused the message of, 
Jesus and his disciples to be called ‘message of good tidings’, nwa in Hebrew, 
and evayyéAtov in Greek.*° The relevance of Isa. Ixi, 1-2 for the messianic 
task of Jesus is also evident from Luke iv, 16-21; according to this passage 
the burden of the first preaching of Jesus was that ‘this day is this Scripture 
(i.e. Isa. 1xi, 1-2) fulfilled in your ears.’ The tendency of this narrative is to. 
show that Jesus was sent to be the preacher of good tidings (wan), predicted 
by Isaiah. This was also, in some degree, the opinion that the sectarian author 
of the Thanksgiving Scroll held of himself. He seems to have believed that his 
message (and the message of the Sect) was the eschatological preaching of good 
tidings announced by Isa. Ixi, 1-2 and Isa. lii, 7. But was this also the opinion 
of Jesus? The question is not without foundation because the full authenticity 
of Luke’s narrative of Jesus’ rejection at Nazareth (Luke iv, 16-30), which 
contains the quotation from Isa. lxi, 1-2, is suspected by many scholars.*’ Can 
we nevertheless suggest that the allusions to the good tidings of Isa. lxi, 1-2 in 
the first three Beatitudes of the Sermon on the Mount actually were meant to say 
that ‘this day 1s this Scripture fulfilled in your ears’ ? It must be recalled that the 
claims to leadership of both Jesus and the author of the Thanksgiving Scroll are 
evidently of another kind than those of the Pharisaic sages.** Both Jesus and 
the sectarian author were charismatic personalities,*’ both thought that they 


** See Luke iv, 18; Acts iv, 27; x, 38. See also J. Poterle: L’Onction du chrétien par la foi, Biblica,' 
40, 1959, pp. 27-29.—The prophets are called in the DSS not only ‘anointed’ (CDC VI, 1; DSW XI, 

7-8) but also ‘anointed by His Holy Spirit (wtp nim °mwn, CDC II, 13; see Y. Yadin: Three Notes 

on the Dead Sea Scrolls, 1EJ 6, 1956, p. 158). The second term evidently depends on Isa. Ixi, 1. 

Although it is not our task to treat here the sectarian and Christian conceptions of Messiah, it is 

worthwhile to mention Calvin’s perspicacious treatment of the anointment by spirit in Inst. Il, 

cap. 15, 2 (see also Eusebius: Hist. eccl. I, iii, 12-13, which seems to be Calvin’s source for the con- 

ception of the ‘tria munera’ of Christ). 

*© The translation of m173 in the LXX is always evayyéAov or evayyeAia. See also 1 Pet. i, 12, where 

the preaching of the gospel in the Holy Spirit recalls Isa. Ixi, 1. 

*7 The same is the case with Matt. xi, 2-6 (cf. Luke vii, 18-23) where Jesus also alludes to Isa. Ixi, 1. 

8 See Licht, op. cit. (above, n. 6), pp. 23-26. 

** It was probably under the influence of the Thanksgiving Psalms of the Sect that Jesus composed 

his thanksgiving poem (Matt. xi, 25-30, cf. Luke x, 21-22). This poem begins, as the Thanksgiving | 
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had a central task in the final stage on the way to salvation, Jesus as the 
Messiah, and the sectarian author asa teacher of the eschatological community 
of the Sons of Light. Therefore we suggest that both DST XVIII, 14-15 and 
Matt. v, 3-5 express the idea that the task of their author is the eschatological 
fulfilment of the prophecy predicting that in the Last Days there will be 
preached a blissful message to the meek and poor. 

Another consequence of the confrontation of the sectarian (and other 
Jewish) literary material with Matt. v, 3-5 is that the version of the three 
Beatitudes in Matthew is revealed as the original one. Luke (vi, 20) has only 
the first of the three Beatitudes in slightly different form. The most important 
difference is that Luke speaks about the ‘poor’ while Matthew has the ‘poor 
in spirit’ °° The current opinion among scholars is that here, as in the next 
Beatitude (Luke vi, 21),°' the version of Luke emphasizes the social note of 
Jesus’ message, while Matthew stresses the spiritual side. But we have 
already tried to show that Matthew’s ‘poor in spirit’ also has a social content. 
Moreover, the comparison of Matt. v, 3-5 with DST XVIII, 14-15 has shown 
that both the term ‘poor in spirit’ and the second and third Beatitudes in 
Matthew are organic parts of one literary whole. It is therefore certain that 
Matt. v, 3-5 faithfully preserves the saying of Jesus and that Luke vi, 20 is an 
abbreviation of the original text. If so, it is highly probable that Luke (or his 
immediate source) also abbreviated and simplified the following Beatitudes 
(Matt. v, 6-10; Luke vi, 21).°” There is only one Beatitude that is preserved by 
Luke and seems to be omitted by Matthew, viz. Luke vi, 21b: ‘Blessed are ye that 


Psalms of the Sect, with the word 17%, has a similar rhythmical form, and a similar ‘Selbstbe- 
wuftsein’. The simple ones, who receive the revelation of God's secrets are called vimor: this is 
in the LXX the regular Greek translation of the Hebrew 0°xn®, which is also one of the titles of 
the Sect. (See the very interesting observations in E. Meyer: Ursprung und Anfange des Christentums, 
I. Berlin, 1924, pp. 280-291.) 1 am inclined to think that this thanksgiving poem was, at least par- 
tially, composed by Jesus himself, although I know that this hypothesis has very serious implica- 
tions for Christology. 

% In the same vein is the difference between of mwewavtes Kal Sipdsvtes thy Sikc1oowvnv in Matt. v, 6 and 
ol mewavtes viv in Luke vi, 21. 31 See the preceding note. 
33 This also becomes evident, when we compare the Beatitudes in Matt. v, 3-12 and in Luke vi, 
20-23 with the ‘woes’ in Luke vi, 24-26. Matt. v, 4 (‘Blessed are they that mourn: for they shall be 
comforted’) has no parallel in the Beatitudes in Luke, but has its parallel among the woes (Luke 
vi, 25: ‘Woe unto you that langh now! for ye shall mourn and weep’). But this woe is a confla- 
tion of two woes: one (about the mourners) has its parallel in Matt. v, 4: the other (about those 
that laugh now) has no parallel in the Beatitudes of Matthew, but has its parallel in Luke vi, 21: 
Blessed are ye that weep now; for ye shall laugh.’ About this Beatitude see also above. 
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weep now: for ye shall laugh.’ If we accept this Beatitude as original, it becomes : 
probable that the number of Beatitudes was ten (nine in Matthew and an 
additional one in Luke vi, 21b). This view of Luke vi, 21b is dictated not merely 
by the supposed symbolical number, nor by the obvious difficulty of assuming 
that Luke (or his source) invented this Beatitude, but also by the fact that this 
Beatitude finds its parallel in the ‘woes’ listed by Luke (Luke vi, 25): ‘Woe unto | 
you that laugh now! for ye shall... weep.’** These ‘woes’ (Luke vi, 24-26) are 
missing in Matthew, but there is, we suppose, strong evidence that they formed 
(in a larger and more elaborate form than preserved by Luke**) the counterpart of 
the preceding Beatitudes in the original preachings of Jesus. This would fit not 
only the dualistic trend of the ideology of the Qumran Sect, with whose literature 
the first three Beatitudes are connected, but also the social pathos of all the 
Beatitudes. This social approach is similar to the ideology of the apocalyptic 
movement, in which the Dead Sea Sect originated. In one of the books of this 
movement, the Book of Enoch (xciv, 6-ciii), we find woes against the 
wicked rich mingled with words of hope and promise of eternal bliss to the 
righteous poor.*° But all that we can say about the original form of the 
Beatitudes and woes of the Sermon on the Mount as a whole can be based 
only upon hypothetic..! suggestions, because we have unfortunately no parallel 
external material in addition to the already quoted parallels to the first three 
Beatitudes. The accidental discovery of the scrolls thus shows the inadequate 
nature of our knowledge about the sources and meaning of the /ogia of Jesus, 
where there is no happy contribution of external material as in the case of 
Matt. v, 3-5. 

This external material enables us to perceive the literary character at least 
of the first three Beatitudes of the Sermon on the Mount. These are not a 


33 See also the preceding note. 

** See above, n. 32. Our analysis and coupling of the woes with the Beatitudes makes it probable 
that the woes formed, in their original form, a strict parallel to the Beatitudes. This hypothesis 
follows from our observation that in the case of the first three Beatitudes, the version in Luke is 
an abbreviation and simplification of the original form. It is therefore highly probable that the woes 
in Luke also differ from the original version. This hypothesis, however, finds no support in Enoch 
xciv, 6-ciii, where the woes and promises have no strictly parallel structure; but see above, n. 24. 
35 See also Enoch v, 7 and ibid. 6-8 in the Greek version (see above, n. 24).—See also the interest- 
ing parallel to Luke vi, 25a (and Luke vi, 21 and Matt. v, 6) in Enoch xcvi, 5-6: ‘Woe to you who 
devour the finest of the wheat, and drink the strength of the root of the fountain, and tread under 
foot the lowly with your might. Woe to you who drink water every time, for suddenly shall you 
be consumed and wither away, because you have forsaken the fountain of life.’ (To this passage 
cf. also DST X, 24-33.) For the woes, cf. also 1 Cor. vi, 9-10. 
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es; spontaneous lyrical outbreak of prophecy, but a profound message founded on 


an 


acomplex network of biblical reminiscences and midrashic exegesis: the term 
‘poor in spirit’ (Matt. v, 3), founded on Isa. Ixvi, 2 (nim non *3y) is combined 
with the ‘meek’ (oy) of Ps. xxxvii, 11; consequently the words of this verse 
(px ww” p19) form, in the shape of a bliss, the second Beatitude (Matt. v, 5); 
in the first Beatitude the words ‘they shall inherit the earth’ of Ps. xxxvii, 11 
are interpreted in the midrashic manner, as ‘theirs is the kingdom of heaven’. But 
on the other side the ‘poor in spirit’ (see Matt. v,3)—and the meek of Ps. 
xxxvii, 11 (see Matt. v, 5)—are understood as identical with the meek of Isa. 
Ixi, 1; consequently a variation on Isa.lxi, 2 onad, to comfort all that 
mourn) follows (Matt. v, 4). But this is only the technical side of Matt. v, 3-5; 
the biblical and exegetical material, which was, as we have seen, already joined 
by traditional ties, is fused into the lucid promise that comforted and comforts 
suffering humanity. 
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Excavations at ‘Eynan (‘Ein Mallaha) 
Preliminary Report on the 1959 Season 


J. PERROT 


Chargé de Recherches 


au Centre National de la Recherche Scientifique 


In the earliest villages of south-west Asia (i.e. Jarmo, Jericho) , food production 
is already well established, whereas in the immediately earlier settlements known 
to us in Iraq or in Palestine’ the level of existence is still characterized by 
incipient cultivation at the end of an era of intensified food collection. An 


economic gap, also recognizable in the typological sequence, exists between the 
two stages of settlement. 


Mallaha) on the shore of the Huleh Lake, in the Upper Jordan Valley,” led 
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The first results of soundings conducted in 1955 and 1956 at ‘Eynan (‘Ein 


us to think that this open-air Natufian settlement could bridge the gap in Pales- | 


tine. At a symposium on the prehistory and anthropology of the Middle East held 
at the Oriental Institute of the University of Chicago in April-May 1958, it was 
proposed that larger scale excavations be undertaken at ‘Eynan. This was made 
possible in 1959 by a grant from the American Philosophical Society; the 
Wenner-Gren Foundation for Anthropological Research also contributed, as 
well as the Israel Department of Antiquities and the Centre National de la 
Recherche Scientifique. The season opened on 2 June and ended on 4 September, 
with three-week break from 18 July to 10 August; the excavation was directed 
by the author.* 

The first exploration of the site had shown in section, from the top, three 
brown earth layers, 2 m. thick, with a Natufian-like industry; beneath these 


* Karim Shahir, Zawi Chemi, M’lefaat, in Iraq, and the Natufian layers in the caves of Mount Carmel 
(el-Wad, Kabara, Nahal Oren, etc.) and of the Judean Desert (‘Irq el-Ahmar, el-Khiam, etc.). 

* Cf. IEJ, 7, 1957, pp. 125-127. 

* With the participation of Dr. D. Ferembach, anthropologist, chargée de recherches at the Centre 
National de la Recherche Scientifique, Mile M. Rossignol, paleobotanist, attachée at the C. N. R. S., 


Miss E. Yeivin of the Israel Department of Antiquities, and students at the Hebrew University of Jeru- i 


salem. The fauna is to be studied by Mme Th. Poulain-Josien, chargée de recherches at the C. N. R. S. 
14 
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' were red clay deposits with Palaeolithic flints. In the second Natufian layer, 


an occupational floor was cleared over 50 sq. m. This contained a large tomb in 
a pit 1 m. deep, covered by a circular stone pavement, 2.6 m. in diameter.* 

This season, in order to get a general picture of the successive floors and 
buildings (if any), we decided to open an area of 175 sq. m. with a total 


_ exposure of 225 sq. m. Work was mainly confined to the upper and middle 


layers. 


These layers were thicker (1 m.) and more complex than expected. On a 


4 floor, at the base of what we called last season the middle layer and around an 


area in which were dug plastered wall basirs (silos?), large curvilinear stone 
houses were built after the levelling of their floor had led to some excavation 
work in the lower layer. These houses were covered, and their level sealed, by 
anatural layer 0.2-0.3 m. thick of small angular stones (Pl. 1A) (the settlement 
lies at the foot of the hills). Occupation of the site did not cease with this stonc 
layer; on it were built shallow rectangular basins (see Pl. 2A); later, after the 
formation of a new layer of brown earth, burials in a contracted position were 
deposited. None of the flints and artifacts from this surface layer was at first 
sight typologically different from those of the underlying layers; they probably 
also belong to the Natufian. 

Of the above mentioned curvilinear structures discovered under the layer of 
small stones, only one house (No. 26) was completely excavated this season 
(Figs. 1-4). This circular house is of stone and has a 7 m. diameter; the south 
wall still stands 0.9 m. high, while the north wall (with the entrance facing the 
spring) has only one course remaining (Fig. 1, Pl. 1B). The inner diameter 
is about 6 m.; near the centre is a stone-lined, square fireplace (0.7 m.), which 
was still full of grey ashes. This fireplace is bounded on the north and east 
sides by a rough pavement of large stones; standing to the south is a mortar 
cut 0.3 m. deep into a heavy stone; broken pestles were scattered on the floor. 
In the middle of the house lay an elegant beaker-shaped basalt vessel, 12 cm. 
high (Pl.2D). Against the north wall was built a semi-circular stone basin. 
Scattered stones on the floor may be the remnants of other structures. Flat 
stones may have been used as a base for posts supporting the roof—we have no 
other indications for the roof of this structure, but reeds are very abundant 


‘ J. Perrot: Le Mésolithique de Palestine et les récentes découvertes 4 Eynan (Ain Mallaha), Amti- 
quity and Survival, 2, 1957, pp. 91-110. 
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in the vicinity and are used to this day for matting and roofing. Under one of 
the slabs was found the skeleton of a new-born infant lying on the left side in es 
a contracted position; a necklace of dentalia was laid over it (Pl. 2B). 

The floor had risen about 0.3 m. when the house was rebuilt; the plan was| 
similar with a slightly smaller diameter (5 m.) (Fig. 2). The fireplace was - ox NZ 
now between the mortar (still in use) and the east wall, which was built of! [c 
very compact earth, with a facing of small stones on the inner side. Horns _ ~~’. 
of gazelle, fragments of basalt vessels, and the broken bone shaft of a sick ® ¢/ 
were collected on this floor. ) 

A third floor was recognized higher up, at the level of the upper course of the 
south wall of the house (Fig. 3). On this floor and near the wall were lying” 
more than twenty pestles and grinders; seven of them were arranged together 


to form what may represent a human figure (Pl.2C); two stones of this ws 
assemblage show traces of red ochre. 


| 


Fig. 1. House 26: Lower floot! 33% 
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Fig. 4. House 26. 
Top: Section A-B. 

Centre: Section C-D. 
Bottom: Section E-F. 


From this upper floor, or perhaps from a higher level, a number of circular 
pits (1 m. in diameter and 0.7 m. deep) were dug, completely destroying the 
walls of the house in various places. One of these pits is lined with plaster. 
Another one, near the centre of the house, was used—or reused—as a burial 
place for three individuals. 

Twenty-four skeletons were found this season: in individual burials (at the 
base of the surface layer) ; in collective burials in pits (generally three individ- 
uals, two of them face to face in a flexed position); and in one case in a 
collective secondary burial with four skulls and bones belonging to more than 
two adults and one child. 

The flint industry is abundant (about 50,000 tools, retouched flakes and 
blades were recorded), but microliths are proportionally not very numerous; 
most of the tools are in the medium-sized category. Among the microliths, 
together with some points and truncated or bi-truncated blunted-back bladelets, 
are lunates, most of them having ridge-back retouch. This technique, considered ' 


Fig. 5. 
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Fig. 5. 


generally one of the distinguishing features of the Lower Natufian, also appears 
frequently on the back of sickle blades and bladelets. Only one microburin was 
noted. There are no arrow-heads. Medium-sized tools include elongated borers 
with abruptly blunted sides (of Middle Natufian type), various scrapers, and 
very many gravers of the ‘diedre’ and ‘troncature’ variety. A small group of 
heavy tools is of particular interest; they were prepared on flakes to obtain a 
strong cutting edge like the chisels of later times, of which they may be consid- 
ered the prototypes. This group shows a typological continuity with post- 
Natufian industries which were by some thought to be of foreign origin. Picks 
aie also represented, generally rough, but some of them already typical. Thus 
we can say that the industry of the upper layer at ‘Eynan (‘Ein Mallaha) is typo- 
logically, but not proportionally, that of the Lower and, perhaps, Middle 


ered! Natufian. 
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Local basalt is extensively used for grinders and some grinding stones, 
polishing stones, pestles, and mortars. We have already mentioned an elegant | 
beaker-shaped basalt vessel (Fig. 5:2, Pl. 2D), very similar to basalt vessels 
found at Kabara. Many fragments of bowls and basins were collected, three of 
them (Fig. 5:1, 3, 4) with decoration on the outside; there is a bowl with dots 
pecked between horizontal incised lines (Fig. 5:1), and the rim of a big basin 
with a 6 cm. high, triple crenellated motif in relief (Fig. 5:3). 

Other stone implements include flat pebbles with notches on the opposite | 
sides, used as fishing-net sinkers (Fig. 5:6), and some perforated round flat 
pebbles. Small stone beads, ovoid in shape, show a groove all round. 

Human representation may be seen in some motifs incised on stones (Fig. 5:5, | 
7, 8); one with curvilinear ornamentation resembles a human face (Fig. 5:8,’ 
Pl. 2E); another, 17 cm. in length, shows concentric U-lines extending from| 
a small cup mark; it is covered with traces of red ochre (Fig. 5:7). 


Fig. 6. Bone spatula, 


Bone implements include awls, skewers, and short flat needles; fish-hooks, 
found previously, did not appear this season. We have already mentioned on | 
the intermediate floor of house No. 26 the end of the bone haft of a sickle 
with a V-shaped groove, but without the blades. Another item of interest # a) 
kind of spatula, 7 cm. long, with a broken handle (Fig. 6). Bone beads were 
made from the diaphyse of a long bone or by cutting the distal end of a gazelle 
phalange. 

Shells from the lake (znio sp.) were commonly used for personal adornment; 
marine dentalia are also frequent, sometimes threaded together like a fan and 
joined to form a necklace. 

The first examination of animal bones shows the presence of Bos, Capra, 
Dama, Gazella, Wild Boar, Hyena, Fox, Hare, small carnivores, and rodents. 
Birds are quite numerous, and the lacustrine fauna is well represented by fish, 
tortoises, crustaceans, and snails. 
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Pollen analysis is now under way and has already shown the presence of 
pollens of graminaceae.” 
As anticipated, no charcoal was found in this upper layer in sufficient 
quantity and of the necessary purity to allow a Carbon-14 dating.° 
The observations we were able to make outside our principal operation seem 
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to indicate that the settlement extends over more than 1000 sq. m. The existence 
at ‘Eynan of a permanent settlement with true houses is a new and important 
fact, not so much the building of houses itself—which may find an explanation 
in the local insufficiency of natural shelters—as the permanence of the settle- 
ment before a stage of food production had been reached. True, harvesting and 
consumption of cereals are well attested at ‘Eynan, as in other Natufian settle- 
ments; we may even interpret the plastered basins as silos, but there is no doubt 
that the chief sources of food at ‘Eynan were fishing and hunting—probably 
more fishing than hunting. We have here an exceptionally favourable situa- 
tion. The ponds and marshes of the Huleh basin offered then—as they do 
today—such an abundance and variety of game that it was possible, at a very 
eatly stage, before the emergence of an organized food production system 
based on plant cultivation and domestication of animals, to settle permanently 
on this well protected site on the terrace of the lake, at the foot of the Galilee 
hills. Similar settlements could have been established along the lagoons and 
marshes of the coastal area;’ indeed, we are now beginning to consider the 
decisive part such settlements may have played in the beginnings of agriculture 
in Palestine. 

It would be premature to make a comparison between ‘Eynan and Jericho; we 
must await more complete publication. But if the clay platform described on 
the rock at the base of the tell can be related to the Natufian and if we may 
follow, from bed rock to the pre-pottery Neolithic B level, the same general 
Natufian tradition, we still recognize between the huts of the hunters and 
the curvilinear houses of the first ‘town’ an economic and typological gap. Basal 
Jericho may be as old as the oldest phase of the Natufian, and it is not necessary 
to assume an occupational break at the end of the ‘nucleus tell’ stage; but in 


* The Department of Botany of the Hebrew University kindly made its laboratories available. Pollen 
analysis of the peat of Lake Huleh is now contemplated in collaboration with the Department of 
Geology of the University, 

* A date of 7800 B. Cc. was recently obtained for the Natufian of Jericho (F. 69:9850 B. P. + 240). 
* Note the striking similarities between the ‘Eynan and the Kabara assemblages. 
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order to understand what came next and appears to be a brutal change in the 
nature of settlement and level of subsistence, we have to look elsewhere. 

The discoveries at ‘Eynan throw some light on what led to the first permanent 
settlement at Jericho. The round houses found at ‘Eynan in a Lower Natufian 
context may be considered as the prototypes of the Jericho curvilinear houses in 
a typical post-Natufian context, as well as of the round houses of the “Tahunian’ 
level on the Nahal Oren terrace. 

At a time when Natufian hunters roaming the Lower Jordan Valley were 
visiting the Jericho spring and oasis, ‘Eynan, in exceptionally favourable condi- 
tions, was already a permanent settlement. Here we can see in progress and best 
understand the technological developments and first experiments at the domes- 
tication of cereals. These were paralleled simultaneously in the natural-habitat/ 
hilly-flank zone of the Middle East; their successful completion will mark the 
beginning of a new economic and social era with the opening of the well-watered | 


valleys to a new form of permanent settlement, based on effective food praduc- | 
tion. 


Jerusalem, November 1959. 
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The Ancient Desert Agriculture of 
the Negev 


V. An Israelite Agricultural Settlement at Ramat Matred* 


Y. AHARONI, M. EVENARI, L. SHANAN and 
N. H. TADMOR 


INTRODUCTION 
ContinuING our study of ancient agriculture in the Negev, we carried out 
a systematic and, as far as possible, complete archaeological survey of Ramat 
Matred, in order to obtain information about the full extent of human settle- 
ment and agriculture in this region at various periods. 

Ramat Matred (el-Matrada) is a level plateau with an average height of 
650 m. above sea-level, situated about 7 km. south-west of “Avdat (‘Abde) and 
covering an area approximately 5 km. square. The western part of it is flat and 
almost completely devoid of vegetation, and on its western and southern sides 
it terminates in sheer, hardly passable cliffs. The plateau is drained by shallow 
wadis running eastwards towards Nahal ‘Avdat (Wadi ‘Abde, Wadi Ramliye). 
The easiest ascent is therefore from the east, along these wadis. The eastern 
part of the plateau is more undulating than the west, owing to the gradual 


* The previous articles in this series are: No.I: Gravel Mounds and Strips of the Shivta Area, Ktavim, 
8, 1958, pp. 127-130; No. II: Utilization of the Runoff from Small Watersheds in the ‘Avdat Regions, 
Ktavim, 9, 1959, pp. 107-129; No. III: Early Beginnings, IEJ, 8, 1958, pp. 231-268; No. IV: Chain 
Well Systems in the Wadi ‘Arava, Ktavim, 9, 1959, pp. 223-240. The present study was made possible 
by a grant from the Ford Foundation for which the authors are sincerely grateful——In addition to 
some joint trips by the authors, a systematic survey and excavations were carried out on 6 to 17 April 
1959 by Y. Aharoni. In this survey took part Y.Kolodni, surveyor, who measured and made the 
architectural drawings, M.Kohavi, Z. Mashal, D. Bahat, Miriam Spielberg, Gavriela Bachi, Ada 
Boehm, M. Zaks, S. Ulizur, O. Winter, all students of the Hebrew University. Tamar Yizraeli studied 
the prehistoric remains. Kibbutz Sdeh Boger provided accommodation and provisions for the expedi- 
tion. The Ministry of Labour provided the labourers with the help of the ‘Avdat Expedition, who 
provided also the tools. The complete vessels were photographed by Mrs. Liesel Evenari, the sherds 
and stone implements by Mrs. H. Bieberkraut, and the jar from site 108 by Mr. M. Ron. Drawings of 
the pottery were made by Mr. Y. Behar. M. Kohavi and Gavriela Bachi worked on the registration 
and examination of the material in Jerusalem. Our sincere thanks are due to all of them. 
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deepening of the wadis as they continue eastwards, and it is mainly in the bottom 
of these watercourses, at their eastern ends, that agriculture is practicable. Only 
the main wadi that runs the whole length of the plateau, dividing it into two, 
reaches almost as far as the western cliff-face. In part of its course we came 
across the remains of ancient terraces and strips of modern ploughing. 

There were two reasons for our choice of Ramat Matred as the site of this 
systematic survey: 

(1) In the course of our preliminary reconnaissance of the region, it had 
become clear to us that Nabatean-Byzantine settlement here was sparse in 
comparison with the relative plentifulness of earlier settlements. There was 
thus a possibility here, as at Mishor ha-Ruah,* of studying the more ancient 
remains with virtually no interference from later strata of settlement. 

(2) On account of the high cliffs that make the plateau inaccessible from the 
west and south, it was never traversed by a road of any importance. At the foot 
of the plateau, on the other hand, and to the east of it, in Nahal ‘Avdat, there ran 
the important highway connecting ‘Avdat with Beer Hafir; this, as we shall 
see below, was apparently the biblical ‘way of atharim’ (Num. xxi, 1). Hence, a 
settlement situated in Ramat Matred, though not actually on this highway, was 
close to it. This fact makes it possible to determine the degree of mutual 
dependence that existed between the agricultural settlement on the plateau 
and the highway with its fort below. With this purpose in mind, we also made 
reconnaissances along the line of the road from ‘Avdat to Beer Hafir. We did 
not, however, stop to examine the remains of settlements, including many from 
the Nabatean and Byzantine periods, which abound here, but confined our 
search to the forts built along this road. 


THE ARCHAEOLOGICAL SURVEY AT RAMAT MATRED 


The overall results of the archaeological survey at Ramat Matred are shown 
in the accompanying map and table (Fig. 1). The map does not show certain 
prehistoric finds which were discovered on the site, but have not yet been 
prepared for publication. We have also excluded from this survey and study, as 
irrelevant to our purpose, the black stones covered with rock drawings, some of 
them ancient, which are scattered all over the region, though we did photograph 
the main groups of them. The finds marked on the survey map fall into two 


* M. Evenari, Y. Aharoni, L. Shanan, N. H. Tadmor: The Ancient Desert Agriculture of the Negev, 
III: Early Beginnings, IEJ, 8, 1958, pp. 231-232. 
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Fig. 1. Survey map of Ramat Matred. 


categories: first, inhabited sites containing at least one, and usually several, 
dwelling structures; and secondly, other remains, such as tombs, corrals and the 
like. The numerical relation between the remains of the various periods is evi- 
dent from the total number of inhabited sites: 

Middle Bronze Age I 27 sites 

Israelite period 18 sites 

Nabatean-Byzantine periods _‘5 sites 


Even allowing for the obvious differences in size of the various sites, the above 
table gives a good rough indication of the presumable numerical relation 
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between the living units that existed here during the periods mentioned. In this 
article we shall be concerned mainly with the Israelite period, confining our. 
selves to a brief general review of the settlements belonging to Middle Bronze | 
Age I and to the Nabatean-Byzantine periods. We hope to devote a special study 
to the remains of Middle Bronze Age I in the area. 


MIDDLE BRONZE AGE I 


The majority of the sites from Middle Bronze Age I are found on slopes and 
gullies along the cliffs on the west and south sides of the plateau, most of them 
in places far removed from the plots of cultivable ground which, as already 
stated, are mainly in its eastern portion. Most of the sites from this period 
consist of one or two large stone circles with groups of smaller circles nearby,’ 
usually varying from 5 to 15 in number. These sites, which are found in very 
close proximity to each other, had no connection with agriculture, nor do they 
make the impression of having been permanent settlements; they appear, rather, , 
to have been primarily camps of a kind regularly occupied at a certain season 
of the year by families and clans who lived mainly on seasonal pasture. The : 
large stone circles presumably served mainly as corrals. Some of the sites are 
remarkably large, while others, such as sites 110 and 112, also contain several 
square structures of a more durable nature which may have been used as perma- 
nent all-the-year-round buildings. We did not find here any structures or cisterns 
designed to ensure a constant supply of water. On the nearby ridges, there are 
round, closed tumuli, apparently prominent tombs belonging to these sites. | 

A few of the sites of Middle Bronze Age I are, by contrast, found near 
fields, some of them on the sides of the eastern wadis (Pl. 3A), though here 
‘oo some of the sites are situated higher up on ridges where they are cut off ' 
from the cultivated fields. However, although we did not find any clear traces , 
of a connection between these latter sites and the cultivated fields, it is quite 
within the bounds of possibility that some form of agriculture, albeit only 
seasonal, was practised here. At the same time, the wide dispersion, character 
and location of the settlements indicate that the population of Middle Bronze 
Age | in this region were primarily semi-nomads living a pastoral life. 


THE NABATEAN-BYZANTINE PERIODS 
The remains from these periods at Ramat Matred are very few. In three set- 
tlements belonging mainly to the Iron Age, we also found Nabatean and Byzan- ' 
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tine sherds (114, 156, 158). Apart from this, we found only four houses from 
this period, one near the western cliffs (113) and the others in the eastern wadis 
(129, 164, 172). Not far from 158, there are also the remains of the dam of a 
large reservoir from this same period. Irrigation channels can be seen running 
across the plateau, but they carry the water into the wadis at the foot of the 
plateau on the east. 

In contrast to the sparseness of these remains on the plateau itself, Nahal 
‘Avdat is full of Nabatean and Byzantine farms, as is the northern wadi that 
runs down into it from Ramat Matred. Thus it is clear that Nabatean-Byzantine 
agricultural activity was there confined to the main water courses and hardly 
penetrated at all into the smaller wadis of the plateau itself, which were further 
removed from the city (‘Avdat) and from the highway. It is strikingly evident 
here that Nabatean and Byzantine agriculture was concentrated around the cities 
and main roads. 


THE ISRAELITE PERIOD 


The remains of settlement from the Israelite period are nearly all to be found 
close together in the region of the wadis in the eastern part of the plateau, near 
the cultivated fields. Elsewhere we made only a few finds, and those of no real 
importance, viz.: 

(a) 156—At the beginning of one of the more northerly wadis, there are 
some very badly damaged remains, amongst which we found sherds of the 
Israelite period together with sherds of a later date. Though this settlement is 
near the cultivated fields in the same wadi and close to several cisterns, it is 
difficult to give an accurate estimate of its size. Nearby there are many remains 
from Middle Bronze Age I. 

(b) 138—a few, badly damaged remains, including sherds of the Israelite 
period, further west along the central wadi. Here apparently stood one or two 
houses whose occupants cultivated the soil in this region. 

(c) 175—a badly ruined stone circle, with a diameter of approximately 55 m., 
in which we found sherds of the Israelite period, but the function of which 
we were unable to determine. 

(d) 180—a small, isolated house, close to the south-western corner of the 
cliff, with a large corral nearby. In both these structures, we found sherds of 
the Israelite period. This house is the only one of the Israelite period which is 
remote from the cultivated fields, and the adjacent corral would seem to indicate 
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that the main occupation of its inhabitants was pasture. Dispersed over the 
northern and western area of the plateau, we fouud three more corrals (118, 


153, 179). 


All the other remains from the Israelite period are concentrated in a few 
tributaries of the central wadi. There are two clusters of houses, each of which 
forms a kind of small village (108, 158), and in addition, four separate houses ' 
(114, 130, 159, 187). All these buildings, though strung out over a distance 
of about 1.5 km., may be regarded as in fact constituting a single settlement 
composed of approximately 25 dwelling units. The sites of all the houses 
were obviously chosen with an eye to easy access to the cultivated areas in the 
wadis, and two (108, 159) are directly connected with their enclosed fields. 


Separate Houses 


The two houses 114 and 187 are in such a state of complete ruin that it is 
iippossible to ascertain their plan; indeed, the only evidence of their existence 
is the pile of stones and sherds that we collected on the site. 114 stands at the 
bottom of one of the sides of the main wadi, at the entrance to a small side ' 
wadi; hence it may be presumed that the main occupation of its inhabitants was 
working the soil in this latter gully, though we found no fence here. 187, on the 


Fig. 2. Building No. 130—Israelite period. 


other hand, stands in the upper 
reaches of the neighbouring side 
wadi which no doubt provided its 
occupants with their livelihood. ’ 
House 130 is situated separately 
in a gully further to the south. As 
it isin a good state of preservation, 
we were able to measure and sketch _ 
its plan (see Fig. 2). Unlike most — 
of the Israelite houses, this one is 
not built on low-lying ground, but 
at the top of the slope and is back- 
ed into the rock-face. It consists of , 
two oblong rooms, each with a 
courtyard adjoining. The southern 
courtyard is the larger, and the en- 
trance to it, which is formed by ' 
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two bends, indicates that it was used as a corral. Near the eastern courtyard, 
there is a smaller separate room. 

The high situation of the house, and likewise the corral adjoining it, may be 
taken to indicate that the primary occupation of its inhabitants was pastoral. At 
the same time, it is quite conceivable that they also worked the terraced fields in 
the wadi below, though we found no direct evidence of this. 


An Israelite Farm 
Site 159 is a typical farm covering an area of approximately 2 acres in a small 
eastern side wadi, running off the main wadi, similar to Farm F in the upper 
Nissanah Valley.? The wadi is terraced and fenced off, and the remains of a 
ruined house were found out- 


side the fence on the southern 
ai 

slope (Fig.3). To judge by all fs an 
these signs, this was a compact 
agricultural unit centred on a 
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however, unable to come to any 
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definite conclusion about its 
function, and it is not at all cer- 
tain that these structures had any connection with the farm in the wadi below. 


Fig. 3. Farm No. 159—Israelite period. 


Settlement 158 
This, the largest group of houses, is built on a slope close to the main wadi. 
Some of the individual houses are well discernible, but they are all in such a 
state of ruin that, without actual excavation, it was impossible for us to make a 
drawing of their plan. On this site, as already stated, we also found Nabatean 
and Byzantine sherds. This suggests that the wholesale destruction may have 
taken place at the time of the later inhabitants, though actually we did not find 


* Ibid., pp. 242-243. 
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any remains of building from the Nabatean and Byzantine periods, apart from 
the already mentioned dam a little further to the south. 

The ruined condition of the houses makes it difficult to assess their number 
with certainty, but at a rough estimate, there must have been about 10 to 12 of 
them. At the same time, it is apparently thanks to this ruined condition that we 
found here a relatively large number of sherds, which will be discussed below. 

On the slope to the north of the houses, there is a large cistern cut into the 
rock which appears to have been first used in the Israelite period. 

South of this settlement, there is a small wadi, and on the ridge beyond it are 
three large corrals in which we found sherds of the Israelite period (107, 116, 
117). The folds are large circles of stones with the following approximate 
diameters: 107—20 m.; 116—14 m.; 117—25 m. 


Settlement 108 


In this, the most interesting group of houses, we also carried out systematic 
excavation. The houses are built on the slope of a small gully running into a 
larger wadi, which is one of the western tributaries of the main wadi. The soil in 
both the smaller and the larger wadis is cultivated with the aid of ancient terraces 
constructed out of large stones standing mostly on their small side* (Fig. 4). 
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Fig. 4. Settlement No. 108—Israelite period. 


* Cf. ibid., pp. 235-236. 
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The enclosing fence has been preserved mainly in the upper reaches of the wadi, 
but there are enough remains in the lower part also to show that it originally 
fenced off the whole wadi and was joined to the houses built beside it. The 
enclosed cultivated area is approximately 11 acres. Thus we have here a new 
type of enclosed farm with its focal point not in a simple dwelling unit, but in 
2 group of several houses. 

On the ridge to the south of the wadi, near the houses, we found three corrals 
whose measurements we took. The largest of them (108/2), which is situated 
on the height to the east of the houses (Fig. 5), consists of three contiguous 
enclosures, each approximately 10 m. wide and two with rooms at their ends. 
We carried out excavations in the north-eastern of the rooms, but found only a 
few sherds in it. 

The other two folds (108/3,4) are separate stone circles, also about 10 m. in 
diameter, standing further west along the ridge (Fig. 6). Near one of them 
(08/3), there is a deep cup-shaped indentation in the rock which was ap- 
parently used as mortar. 
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Fig. 5. Corral No. 108/2 belonging to settlement 108. 
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Fig. 6. Corrals Nos. 108/3-4 belonging to settlement 108. 


East of fold 108/2, on the slope facing the main wadi, there are several roc: 
cut cisterns supplied by water-channels running the whole length of the ridge 

The settlement, which comprises approximatelly seven houses (Fig. 7, 
is situated on the even slope west of the small gully; two of the terraces buil L 
across the gully reach almost up to the lowest of the houses. 

Some of the houses are in too ruined a state for their plan to be properly) | _ 
ascertained without excavation. Three of the higher houses (A, B, C), howeve.| 
are well enough preserved for their general outlay to be clear even befor 
excavation. These three houses were excavated by us. All three are adjoined by 
large courtyards, built below the houses. In house B, we excavated the whol 
courtyard, and in house C, half of the courtyard. The houses are built of local} 


the silo ; 
face whi 


collected pieces of rubble, many of which are naturally square in shape. The fi 

lowest course consists of large stones above which have been preserved, het 

and there, several stones from the upper courses. Natural rock is found in this, 

region at a depth of 50-80 cm., beneath the surface of the soil. Before the hous, 

was erected, its ground area was levelled down to the rock, in such a way that the 

walls were slightly sunk into the soil, especially at the higher end of the slope 

and the natural rock served as the floor of the rooms. (3) . 
Though each of these simply constructed houses has a different lay-out, Valls a 

several features common to all of them may be noted: , Cthere 


(1) All three have a wide adjoining courtyard, as already stated. Houses 8) WY lea 
and C both have a similar entrance leading first into the courtyard and from that| the Isr: 
into the house itself. Both of them also have a silo built into the corner of the| longi 
courtyard, on the same side as the entrance. In the courtyard of house C, opposite} * Itid., | 
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Fig. 7. Schematic plan of settlement No. 108. 


the silo and on the same side as the entrance to the house, there is a paved sur- 
face which was no doubt used for various domestic tasks. 

(2) The houses comprise 2-3 rooms variously arranged, but in each case 
covering a spacious total ground area: 


House Dimensions Area 
A 3X 7m. 21 sq.m. 
B 5.5 X 6m. 33 sq.m. 
C 4.5 X 6m. 27 sq.m. 


(3) A particularly striking feature is the use of pillars to support the inner 
walls and the door-posts which consist of tall square stones. In houses B and 
C there are five such pillars; and in house A there is one pillar next to the door- 
way leading from the room into the courtyard. A similar pillared structure from 
the Israelite period was discovered in the Upper Nissanah Valley,* and others 
belonging to this period are known from various sites excavated in Palestine.* 


Ibid., p. 243. Ibid., p. 243, n. 17. 
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building A (Fig. 8, Pl. 4A). This is the smallest of these structures. In fact, i 
contains only one dwelling room on its northern side (1) with two doorways 
one leading to the courtyard (4) and the other straight outside. In the back 
doorway, there are two stone steps leading down into the room, the floor of 
which, as has been explained, is below the outside ground level of the house, 
A thin dividing wall separates the room from the southern part of the house 
As there is no open. 
ing in this wall, the 


only enterance to this 
part of the house was 
from the courtyard 
Here there are two) 


small rooms (2, 3), 
the second of which 
is entered from the 
first. In the first room 
(2), which is the) 
central room of the 
house, we found 4 


paving of big stone 
slabs beside the ent 
rance. Near the 
viding wall of the} 
second room, there is 
a cup mark in the 
Fig. 8. Building A of settlement 108—Israelite period. rock, and in the re 


gion of the doorway, 
between the two rooms, there is a pit about 1 m. deep, partly cut out of the rock’ 
and partly faced and paved with stones. These accessories indicate that the two 
rooms were used primarily as stores. 


Building B (Fig. 9, Pl. 4B). This structure comprises two large oblong rooms 
(1, 2), separated by a wall containing three pillars. The space between these | 
pillars is filled in with small stones, and there is an opening between the 
southernmost pillar and the wall. This is the most striking example on the 
site of a pillared dividing wall, an architectural form which was common in 
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Fig. 9. Building B of settlement 108—Israelite period. 


Israel and Judah, particularly from the tenth century B.c. onwards.° The doorway 
to the courtyard (4) is near the southern end of the wall, and here there are 
two pillars, one on either side of the opening. In both rooms the floor is formed 
by the natural rock; in the inner room (1), there are two lumps of rock, 10-15 
cm. high, protruding from the floor, one in the middle of the room and the other 
in the south-western corner. These apparently served as work-tables and perhaps 
also as benches. There is a silo (3) in the courtyard. 


Building C (Fig. 10, Pl. 5A). Although the area of this structure is smaller 
than that of building B, it contains three rooms, each of them of course smaller 
than in B. Two of these, identical in size, are next to the courtyard (2, 3) and, 
in contrast to building B, have their narrow sides facing it. The dividing wall 
between them, which runs at right angles to the courtyard, also consists of stone 
pillars with a rubble filling in the intervening spaces, though here the special 
architectural form is less striking than in building B. 

The doorway from the courtyard (5) is well built, with two square stones 
for its doorposts and a straight stone for its lintel. It leads into the room on the 
south (3) from which there is a wide opening into the room on the north (2). 


*W.F. Albright: The Excavations of Tell Beit Mirsim, III, AASOR, 21-22, 1943, paras. 33-35. 
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Fig. 10. Building C of settlement 108—Israelite period. 


The third room, on the west side (1), is long and narrow, and the only access to 
it is through the northern room; it apparently was used as a store. In this house, 
as in building B, the floor was formed by the natural rock. In the northern room 
(2), near the doorway, there is a stone pavement laid on the rock which was 
apparently used for the work of the household, like the similar facing described 
above which was found in the south-western corner of the courtyard (5). On 
the floor, near the south-eastern corner of the southern room (3), there is a 
shallow depression in which we found fragments of a cooking pot and ashes, 
indicating that it was used as a fireplace. 

In the north-western corner of the courtyard (5), between the doorways, 
as already described, there is a silo (4) with, beside it, a cup mark in the rock, 
similar to the one found in the middle room (2) of building A. 

The plan of this house, with two lengthwise rooms and one breadthwise 
room separated by a pillared dividing wall, recalls the similar three-roomed 
houses from the Israelite period that have been excavated on various sites in 


Palestine, such as Tell en-Nasbeh.’ 
¥ (To be concluded) 


* Cf. C. C. McCown: Tell en-Nasbeh, I. Berkeley & New Haven, 1947, Survey Map AC-AD/17-18. 
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|} On the History of the Exploitation of 
Water Power in Eretz-Israel* 


S. AVITSUR 


Narvre has not bestowed an abundant water supply upon the land of Israel. 
In about half of the country west of the Jordan, rainfall does not exceed 200 
mm. per annum. Most of the streams are wadis (winter brooks) and are dry 
) for the greater part of the year. South of the Wadi Gaza in the south-west and 
the Nahal ‘Arugot in the ‘Ein Gedi oasis lying on the eastern slopes of the 
Judean hills, there is no perennial stream at all. 

Of the streams that do flow throughout the year, few are actually perennial 
—_]| from source to mouth. The beds of many of them, including those running 


into the Mediterranean, are full of sluggish water in the lower reaches near the 
ssto | mouths, and part of this water derives from the sea. Apart from the Jordan and 
use, | its main tributaries, there are only two rivers (the Yarkon and Na‘aman) which 
oom | givemore than 1 cu.m./s. of water throughout their entire length. Two others 
was , tach or exceed this amount in parts of their courses. On the other hand, 
ibed | Mountain streams flowing in the karst regions often tend to disappear, a fresh 
On | Spring further along the river-bed gushing from time to time and renewing the 
isa | flow for a few kilometres more. 

hes, Water runs the full length of most streams only in the rainy season, and 
especially in times of flood. In addition, most springs in the country tend to 
ays, | have a rather scanty flow, which decreases and often disappears entirely in 
ock, Summer. 

But although nature has withheld rainfall, she has supplied an ample 
vise | Substitute in height and slope. The mountainous structure of most parts of the 
med | Country, especially in the north where running water is to be found, has led to 
s in } Considerable differences in level, amounting to as much as a thousand metres 
between source and mouth. As a result various installations, usually flour mills, 


* This paper is an English summary of a Ph. D. thesis submitted by the author to the Hebrew 
7-18. University, Jerusalem. 
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were set up close to one another so as to exploit adequate, steady currents and 
suitable topographical structures. 

Springs and winter brooks, whose beds are dry in summer, were also 
exploited. In northern and eastern Europe mills were built to exploit water. 
power for the five to eight months of the year in which streams were ice-free, 
In Eretz-Israel, however, the position was reversed. Springs whose flow 
increases in winter, as well as rainwater running through water-courses which 
are dry in summer, were put to use during the winter and early spring months, 

Thus in spite, or more precisely because of the insufficient water supply, 
ways and means were found of exploiting the available water under conditions 
and on a scale previously unknown and unrequired in any other part of the 
world, except perhaps our northern neighbours. 

The first mention of a water mill is found in a talmudic source known as 
the Tosefta, where its use on the Sabbath day is prohibited.’ The same passage 
is also quoted in the Jerusalem Talmud, which explains that the prohibition 
was decided on following certain controversies between the schools of Hillel 
and Shamai.’ As these schools were in existence before the destruction of the 
Second Temple in 70 A.D., it means that the operation of water mills according 
to Jewish law was under discussion no later than the early part of the first 
century A.D. It seems reasonable to suppose that the effect of mills on the 
observance of the Sabbath is hardly likely to have been considered when the 
first mills were constructed, but only after they had become part and parcel of 
every-day life. 

There are grounds for believing that wheels driven by water were first 
developed in the Middle East, within the geographical boundaries of ancient 
Palestine, Phoenicia, and Syria. No vertical pumping wheels earlier than those 
of a type still used in the latter country and adjacent parts of Iraq have yet been 
found. However, the horizontal water wheel certainly originated in the 
mountainous regions around the Eastern Mediterranean. It is usually held to 
have made its first appearance in Greece, for there is a Greek epigram recording 
the invention of this apparatus: a machine that delivers womankind from the 
arduous and back-breaking daily toil of grinding grain for food, which they 
had previously had to commence before sunrise.* 


? Tosefta, ed. Zuckermandel: Shabbat i, 20, p. 111. 3 Jer. Talmud, Shabbat i, 5. 
® For the Greek verse (from Anth. Pal. 1X, No. 418) and the English translation, see L.A. Moritz: 
Grain Mills and Flour in Classical Antiquity. Oxford, 1958, p. 131. 
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The author of this epigram was a poet named Antipater, who—by the 17th 
century editors of the Greek Anthology — was thought to be Antipater of 
Thessalonica in Macedonia, a poet of the first century B. C. However, some 
scholars (Bennett-Elton and others) have expressed the opinion that the 
Antipater who wrote this epigram was the one born in Tyre, who resided in 
Sidon during the second century B.c. and was called Antipater of Sidon.* 
Should this be the case, it would follow that the first literary reference to the 
water whee] comes from Phoenicia. In any case the horizontal wheel underwent 
considerable development in Palestine, Lebanon and southern Syria, in which 
areas it was and has remained the sole water-motor apart from water pumping, 
and has been developed to the largest known dimensions and highest known 
eficiency. In addition the enclosing of springs in rising systems was connected 
with the most highly developed use of the horizontal wheel and the invention 
of the arubah penstock. Hence the technical term of ‘Greek’ or ‘Norse’ mill, 
generally used for mills operated by horizontal wheels, does not appear to 
correspond with historic fact.” 

On the basis of the data now available it seems reasonable to assume that 
the horizontal wheel for water mills originated in the mountains of Galilee 
and in the coastal plain between Acre and Sidon; and furthermore, that it was 
developed here before its appearance in Greece and Asia Minor. These wheels 
seem to have been constructed by analogy with the potter’s wheel which is 
rotated horizontally by foot. Presumably the latter served as a prototype of 
the water wheel here before it became common in Greece. 

The first step in exploiting water power was probably taken when river beds 
were narrowed in order to intensify the speed of the current. This required 
an abundance of water and made the use of rotary querns inevitable. Such 
querns could reach an output of about a kilogram an hour, equal to manual 
labour, but they could operate continuously for 24 hours a day. 

In the second phase power was intensified by creating an artificial waterfall 
and diverting the water to the wheel vanes through a primitive slanting chute. 
The power available for the mill was thus intensified, and a running stream 


*R. Bennett & J. Elton: History of Corn Milling, 11. London and Liverpool, 1894, pp. 6-8. See also 
Pauly-Wissowa: Real-Encyclopaddie der classischen Altertumswissenschaft, 1. Scuttgart, 1894, col. 2513. 

5 In Greece and Scandinavia vertical wheels for water mills were also developed and largely dis- 
placed the horizontal wheel, which remained at a primitive stage. In the course of time, and 
particularly of late, the latter has gone largely out of use. 
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providing a minimum of 100 litres per second and a vertical fall of one metre. 
with an efficiency of 15% to 20%, could develop power equivalent to that ¢ 
a donkey and thus grind about 5 kg. of flour hourly. 

In the third phase chutes and higher falls were introduced. These chutg 
were 4 to 8 m. long, while the vertical fall was between 2.5 and 3.5 m., and 
later even more. The chute became narrower and more shallow at its end, 
transforming the current into a concentrated jet. Efficiency seems to hay 
increased to the approximate equivalent of one camel power. It must hay 
reached one mechanical horse power and even more (20%-25% efficiency) 
Once this phase was reached permanent stone buildings were erected. Som 
remains of these installations have survived, together with remains of strongly. 
built dams and channels dating from the second to fourth centuries A.D. 

Nothing has yet been discovered locally of the first two phases. However, 
it may be assumed that the works had previously been housed in temporan 
shelters, consisting of huts or wooden posts either without walls or with roof 
of cane or matting and walls of the same materials. Primitive mills with 
horizontal wheels that have survived in other countries are still housed mor 
or less in this fashion. 

A further decisive step in the development of water power installations came 
with the introduction of the arubah penstock (see Figs. 1, 2). Until this time th: 
only source of power had been the kinetic energy of flowing and falling wate. 
In the arubah penstock, as in the modern turbine, the pressure of a water colum 
was effectively employed. 

The water was not directed down a slanting chute open from above, bu 
through a hollow cylindrical stone tower like a well (which might equally be 
described as the well shaft, tube or penstock of the turbine), this being the 
arubah. The penstock contained water as high as the fall; near its bottom 


was a narrow orifice through which the jet gushed and struck the wheel. 
In this way wheel efficiency was raised from 20%-25% to 30%-40%.| 
When improved iron wheels were introduced during recent generations, efi 
ciency and plant capacity were greatly increased to about 55%-60%. Even 
more important was the fact that the higher efficiency permitted the exploits 
tion of poorer water sources, and those in which water-flow fell off consider 
ably in the dry season. 

By changing the rings of the inner wooden ‘nozzle’ in the arubah channel 
it was possible to regulate the flow and preserve the force and efficiency of the 
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gush, making full use of pressure in winter and summer by adapting orifice 
diameter to the estimated water supply of the various seasons.° 

The introduction of the arubah not only increased manufacturing capacity 
but, as remarked, permitted the exploitation of water sources which had been 
useless previously and thus led to a virtual industrial revolution. The number 
of mills grew considerably. They were established wherever sufficient water to 
power them could be found, and some of them have been in operation until 
modern times, though they have doubtless been rebuilt more than once. 

In order to set in motion millstones of 53-55 cm. diameter, such as were 
discovered in a fourth or early fifth century A.D. layer in excavations at Beth- 
Shean, about 100 litres of water per second were required, given a height of 
2to 2.5 m. through the chute. If similar millstones were used with an arubah 
4-8 m. high (this usually being standard), water requirements fell from 100 
to 25 and even to 12-15 litres. Medium and small streams could thus be 
used, As a result an extensive network of water mills was set up in a relatively 
brief period. As long as these satisfied local needs, it was possible to use winter 
brooks and springs whose minimum capacity was not less than 12 litres per 
second. In later times, however, the only mills in use had large millstones of 
90-120 cm. in diameter, and the minimum amount of water required was 
rately less than 18-20 litres per second. This seems to have marked the limit 
of the arubah’s usefulness at the time. It was afterwards possible to make changes 
in detail, improving the wheel and efficiency ratio. 

Rising cisterns provided a special method of exploiting water power. These 
were formed of masonry walls within which certain ‘artesian’ springs made their 
way through subterranean water courses, slanted according to the principle of 
communicating vessels; the result was that the water rose within the walls of 
the cistern as it found its own level. Hence water could be transferred for irriga- 
tion purposes from a rising cistern lying above the various slopes and hollows, 
or else it could fall directly into the arubah of the mill. 

This method of exploiting water power is employed only in the region 
between Tyre and Petra and is characteristic of Palestine within its geographical 
boundaries. It is probably the result of the Phoenician tradition in agriculture, 


irrigation, engineering, and building. The water supply of Tyre from the springs 


® Some 1500 or 1600 years later, Pelton re-introduced this principle, affixing nozzles of varying 
diameters in pipes that directed the gush of water to the vanes of the wheels — one of the main 
features of the impulse turbine. 
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Figs. 1-2. Structure of an ordinary arubah penstock mill. 


1. Aqueduct wall 5. Arubah penstock shaft 
2. Aqueduct conduit 6. Jet orifice 
3. Aqueduct sides 7. Stone floor (mill proper) 


4. Arubah penstock rim &. Hopper 


9. Hopper ‘bridge’ 
10. Shoe 
il. Shoe spring-cord 
(for flow regulation) 
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Fig. 2. 
| 12. Runner (upper stone) 18. Vanes 23. (Inner) nozzle 
) 13. ‘Neck’ (eye) 19. Wheel tunnel (wheel-pit) 24. Nozzle ring 
14. Bedstone 20. Rotary shaft point 25. Shaft rings 
| 15. Flour container 21. Shaft bearing (steel) 26. Iron shaft 
} 16. Wooden wheel-shaft 22. Bearing base (board fitted (fitted in the wooden shaft) 
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of Ras el-‘Ain lying to the south of the city was possible only by some sud, 
methodas this, for gravitational flow would have been impossible there. Accord. 
ing to Josephus (Antiquities, ix, 287), a water line of this kind was already 
in existence in the eighth century B.C., when Tyre was besieged by the Assyrians 

It is reasonable to suppose that such rising cisterns helped to lead to the 
construction of the arubah, for it was a convenient, simple and cheap way of 
using water power in such structures. 

Where there was enough water, several aggregates ( arubah-wheel-grinding 
stones) were fixed in one plant, and the water in the mill aqueduct was diverted 
to several penstocks. If the height of the slope permitted a fall of about twelve 
metres, mills were set up at several levels, creating a ‘cascade’ usually of two but 
sometimes of three mills, as at Farod, where there was a slope of 20 m. This 
last phase in the local development of water mills came to an end in the fifth or 
sixth century A.D. Subsequently there were various technical improvements, the 
most important of which was the making of the ring —a wooden frame — around 
the wheel vanes. The final improvement was the change to an iron wheel. 

After the Arab conquest in the seventh century A.D. sugar mills driven by 
water power and using vertical slotted cylindrical stones for crushing sugar 
cane were introduced for winter use. They were in operation until the sixteenth 
century or later. 

Jews expelled from Spain introduced and developed woollen cloth production 
in Palestine on a scale and with a technical skill previously unknown, and 
since achieved here only in the present century. Mechanical fulling mills driven 
by water power were introduced near Safed, which was then the centre of the 
woollen industry. 

Another appliance is peculiar to western Galilee, which abounds in high- 
grade olive trees. After the olives were crushed with an ordinary stone-collar 
driven by animals, the oil was squeezed by a press. The crushed olive-flesh was 
then taken to a water mill for a second squeezing. The upper millstone was 
replaced by a special iron propeller which whirled the crushed flesh about and 
heated it. The flesh was then put into the press again. 

Before the First World War several vertical pumping water wheels like the 
Syrian na‘ura were still in use along the upper Jordan. 

At the turn of the century, Palestine west of the Jordan contained about 200 
water mills, with 320 millstones in actual use. This number grew steadily less. 
In 1922 there were still 135 mills. In 1928 a total of 55 was recorded, though 
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there were actually more, while in 1950 no more than 4 water mills were 
operating in Israel. The last of these ceased operation in 1955." 

Anumber of water mills are still in use in those parts of Palestine which are 
atpresent under the Government of Jordan (near Nablus) and in Syria (between 
the Huleh Valley and the Sea of Galilee). 


CONCLUSION 


The main characteristics and significance of local Palestinian, Lebanese, and 

Syrian power-mills employing the vertical-pressure water arubah penstock with 

horizontal wheel were: 

(a) they were able to operate by relatively small discharges of water; 

(b)the wheel could move the millstones directly (80-100 revolutions per 
minute) without gearing and loss of energy by friction in the gearing; 

(c)they were highly efficient in operation; 

(d)construction and repair were simple; 

(e)above all, the force of the wheel did not depend upon its dimensions (the 
size of paddles or buckets in the horizontal shaft wheels). 

This kind of mill was suited to the natural conditions of the country. Seasonal 
changes, and particularly the great decrease in summer flow, could be overcome 
by altering the rings of the inner nozzle to different diameters. Hence water- 
power could be exploited wherever required (provided this was technically 
possible) to a degree and density quite unknown in Europe. 

If undershot wheel mills had existed in Palestine, after the fashion of 
those found in Europe until after the Crusades, it would have been impossible 
to build more than 15. If use had been made of slanting chute mills of the 
kind developed in the country, there could have been a maximum of 40-50 
mills. Thus the setting up of close on 230 mills (mostly of one pair of stones 
only) at places with meagre water resources was possible thanks only to the 
introduction of the arubah penstock. . 

The need for diverting al! available sweet water sources to irrigation purposes 
has led to the disappearance of the water mills. The big power stations planned 
for the future will rely mainly upon the use of salt water. 


"In general water mills were operated by lessees and not by their owners, for whom they were 
merely a source of revenue. 
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THE FIFTEENTH ANNUAL CONVENTION OF TH; 
ISRAEL EXPLORATION SOCIETY 
TEL AVIV, 18-21 OCTOBER 1959 


SUMMARY OF PAPERS* 


The Opening Session of the Convention 
was held at the Mann Auditorium; the 
theme was a quotation from Ezek. xxvii, 3: 
“At the entry of the sea’. The proceed- 
ings were opened by Prof. B. Mazar 
Chairman of the Society. Greetings 
were conveyed by Mr. Z. Aranne, Min- 
ister of Education and Culture, Mr. M. 
Kol, Member of the Executive of the Jew- 
ish Agency, Maj.-Gen. H. Laskov, Chief of 
Staff, and Mr. H. Levanon, Mayor of Tel 
Aviv. Mr. J. Aviram, Hon. Secretary of the 
Society, delivered a message on its behalf. 
Prof. Mazar then spoke on the Philis- 
tines and Israelites in the Yarkon Area, from 
the end of the period of Egyptian domi- 
nation until the Persian period, basing 
himself on biblical data, Egyptian docu- 
ments, and archaeological finds. It seems 
that Philistine settlement had already 
begun with Ramses III, in the second 
quarter of the twelfth century B.c., im- 
mediately after that Pharaoh had succeed- 
ed in barring the way of the ‘Sea Peo- 
ples’ into Egypt. Apparently the Philis- 
tines served at first as mercenaries among 
the Egyptian garrison troups and as col- 
onists under Egyptian protection. In the 
course of time they succeeded in profiting 
by the weakness of the Egyptian king- 
dom, and gaine-; control of the centres 
of settlements in the coastal area; from 
these they expanded inland. The earliest 
settlement in Tell Qasile on the Yarkon 
scones XII) was founded by the Philis- 


tines not later than the middle of th 
twelfth century B.c. At about the sam 
time, the Canaanite cities of Gath-Rip. 
mon (which the lecturer proposed 
identify with Tell Jerishe) and Jaffa be. 
came Philistine. The Philistines kep: 
their military and aristocratic social struc. 
ture and their technique of warfare, whic 
made them superior to the Canaanite 
and Israelites all through the eleventh 
century. They also profited to the ful 
from their control of the main lines of 
communicaticn including the via mari 
and the coastal road. Their culture seems 
to have been eclectic from the very be. 
ginning, as is evident especially from the 
‘Philistine’ pottery, which represents i 
blend of the original Aegean elements 
with Egyptian and Canaanite influences. 
In the course of time the Philistines be 
came assimilated to their subject peoples, 
this is clear from their language, their 
religion, and their material culture. In 
the third quarter of the eleventh centuy 
B.c. the Philistines reached their greatest 
territorial expansion. They ruled over mos 
of western Palestine. As we learn fron 
Tell Qasile stratum X, the period from 
the middle of the eleventh century until 
the destruction of the city by David 
was the period of the greatest economic 
prosperity of the Philistines. After this 
destruction, an Israelite city was built on 
the ruins of the former settlement and 
continued to exist until the time of 


* For a report on the Fourteenth Convention see JEJ, 8, 1958, pp. 277-283. 
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Tiglath-Pileser III. A similar state of 
aflairs can be observed at Gath-Rimmon, 
which also became an Israelite city at the 
time of David and which apparently 
received at the time of Solomon the 
status of a Levitical city, i.e. a religious- 
administrative centre in the Yarkon area 
(the ‘Dan region’ of the kingdom of 
Israel); it was destroyed by Shishak. In 
the Persian period, Jewish settlement 
was revived in the area, as appears from 
the list of the cities of Judah in the Books 
of Ezra and Nehemiah, a fact supported 
also by the archaeological finds at Tell 
Qasile and Tell Abu Zeitun. From that 
time onwards, Jewish settlement in that 
region did not cease, although it was 
surrounded by Gentiles. It is interesting 
to note that the cedars of Lebanon were 
sent by sea to Jaffa and brought from there 
to Jerusalem, not only at the time of 
King Solomon (2 Chron. ii, 16), but also 
in the days of Zerubbabel (Ezra iii, 7). 
It is quite possible that ‘Jaffa’ means 
Tell Qasile, as it was an export-import 
harbour on the Yarkon river. 

Prof. D. AMIRAN spoke next on The 
Great Cities of Israel. The development 
of the country leads inevitably to the 
creation of great conurbations; of these 
we notice one at Tel Aviv-Jaffa and a 
smaller one at Haifa. This development 
is in striking contrast to the state of 
affairs in 1870, when the mountain 
cities outnumbered those of the coastal 
plain. Of the two urban centres mention- 
ed, Haifa outdistanced Acre only at the 
beginning of the century: but it has since 
been favoured by big industry and has 
the advantage of a modern harbour. 
Nevertheless Greater Tel Aviv now has 
600,000 inhabitants, and Greater Haifa 


only 230,000.The reason for this is that 
Haifa is at present cut off from its 
natural hinterland in the neighbouring 
countries, while Tel Aviv profits from 
its position in the centre of the State, an 
advantage in communications and eco- 
nomic surroundings that outweighs its 
poor port facilities. 

The Second Session was held on 19 
October atthe Ohel Shem Hall. Prof. M. 
STEKELIS opened the proceedings with a 
lecture on Prehistoric Man in the Mediterran- 
ean Basin. This area has so far produced 
31% of all known skeletons of early man 
(25% in Israel). Palaeanthropus palaes- 
tinus had 14% of the primitive Neander- 
tal features, as against 28% possessed 
by Homo sapiens; he is therefore either 
a transitional type or a more developed 
branch of Neandertal man; in either case 
his technological capacities indicate a 
well-developed intelligence. In the Upper 
Palaeolithic period two races were found 
here, a negroid one (Grimaldi race) and 
a white one (Cro-Magnon); in any case 
the finds indicate the existence of Homo 
sapiens. In the Mesolithic period the 
numerous skeletal finds point to a proto- 
Mediterranean race. This race apparently 
continued in Neolithic times, and it was 
their descendants who developed metal- 
urgy, writing, and a lofty spiritual 
culture.—Mr. J. PERROT followed on The 
Chalcolithic Ossuary-Cave at Azor. In this 
cave about 30 ossuaries were found, 15 
of which have been restored. Some of 
these ossuaries imitate the contemporary 
house even in small details; others are 
zoomorphic, others again have the shape 
of vessels. Many have a stylized human 
face on the front, sometimes shown only 
as far as the nose. The pottery found 
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with the ossuaries resembles that found 
at Beersheba; we can therefore assign it 
to the Ghassulian culture, about 3500- 
3200 B.c. The ossuaries are important 
evidence for the architecture, art and 
funeral customs of the period. —~ Next Dr. 
J. KapLan read a paper on The Excavations 
in Tel Aviv-Jaffa. In the 12,500 acres of 
the Tel Aviv-Jaffa area there are remains 
beginning from the fifth millennium B.c. 
The Chalcolithic settlement was especial- 
ly intensive and included some under- 
ground dwellings, as at Beersheba. In the 
Bronze Age the city of Jaffa was a 
prominent centre, as is shown by its tell, 
with a strong wall and gateway; the de- 
bris included an inscription of Ramses II. 
—The Session was concluded by Dr. M. 
DotTHan’s paper on Iron Age Tombs at 
Azor. In 1958 a cemetery of about 30 
graves was unearthed, dating to about 
1200-950 B.c. The method of burial was 
almost uniform: the dead were stretched 
out from east to west, with the head 
facing east and the hands laid alongside 
the body. The funerary equipment includ- 
ed pottery, stone and metal vessels, 
scarabs and other ornaments (part of it 
in situ), also Philistine ware corresponding 
to Qasile XII-XI. Of special interest 
were the Cypriote vessels (‘white 
painted’ ,‘black-on-red’, and ‘bichrome’), 
and a bronze mirror resembling one 
found at Enkomi. These finds show that 
the Cypro-Phoenician ware was already 
in vogue in Israel about 1000 B.c., 
and that at the time of David there was 


much commercial exchange with Cyprus. 
The cessation of the finds about 900 B.c. 
shows that Azor, with other cities of the 
region, was probably destroyed by 
Shishak. 


The Third Session was held the same 
morning at Ohel Shem. The first lecturer 
was RuTH AmiRAN, who spoke on the 
Cultural Links between the Coast of Canaan 
and the Lands Oversea. Shipping in the 
open sea developed in the eastern 
basin of the Mediterranean in the second 
millennium B.c. and led to the exchange 
of goods between the various countries 
bordering on it. The finding of imported 
goods serves both as an indicator of 
chronological value and of similarities in 
the ways of life, and in some cases also 
in religious practices. Commerce certainly 
preceded colonisation. The lecturer illus- 
trated her thesis with maps and photos 
showing the development of overseas 
trade between Canaan, Cyprus, Mycene, 
Crete, and Egypt which reached its 
apogee in the fourteenth to thirteenth 
centuries B.c.— Prof. P. DeLouGaz then 
spoke on Ships and Shipping in the Ancient 
Near East. The earliest known civiliza- 
tions, those of Mesopotamia and Egypt, 
developed on great rivers with outlets 
to the sea. In both civilizations, water 
traffic played an important part in the 
economy, in religion, and in art. Informa- 
tion about shipping in the ancient world 
is contained in literary sources, in archae- 
ological evidence (e.g. when products of 
a certain country or region are found 
overseas), and also in representations of 
watercraft in drawing, painting, relief, 
models, and sculpture. Only rarely are 
actual vessels, or large-scale models, 
preserved, such as the famous solar boats 
discovered in 1954 in front of the great 
pyramid. Sailing ships were apparently 
known in prehistoric times in both 
countries. From Eridu came a clay model 
boat with a socket for a mast, and 4 
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representation of a sailing ship occurs on 
,Gerzean vessel from Egypt. Some of 
the earliest representations from Egypt 
(Wadi Hammamat petroglyphs, Hiera- 
konpolis painting, and the Jebel el-Arak 
knife handle) show two distinct types: 
ypically Egyptian crescent-shaped boats 
and ‘foreign type’ ships with straight- 
rising prows and sterns, which closely 
resemble Mesopotamian representations. 
The great variety of watercraft, admirably 
adapted to the different needs of Egypt 
and Mesopotamia, have several traits in 
common, among them structural weak- 
nesses such as lack of keel and ribs, which 
make them not very suitable for open sea 
travel. Even the most elaborate Egyptian 
ships especially built for the sea, such as 
the ships built by Hatshepsut for the 
Punt expedition, do not seem to have 
been basically different from ordinary 
tiver craft. On the other hand, efficient 
seagoing vessels were developed in the 
eastern Mediterranean and the Aegean 
seas at least as early as the third mil- 
lennium B.c. Egyptian art preserved 
representations of such vessels both in 
peaceful use (Syrian trading ships from 
the tomb of Ken-Amun, end of the 
tighteenth dynasty) and in warfare 
(Ramses’ III naval battle against north- 
emers, at Medinet Habu). When ‘king 
Solomon made a navy of ships in Ezion- 
geber, which is beside Elath, on the shore 
of the Red sea’ (1 Kings ix, 26), he was 
pethaps the first to introduce sea-going 
vessels of Mediterranean types into 


the Red Sea. Four generations later, 
Jehoshaphat made ships of Tharshish 
to go to Ophir for gold: but they went 
not; for the ships were broken at Ezion- 
geber’ (1 Kings xxii, 48). The sea trade 


ventures of the kings of Judah may have 
ended, but the idea of superiority of the 
Mediterranean ships was well established. 
In Assyria, Sennacherib (704-681 B.c.) 
boasts in connection with his campaign 
against that ‘in Hittite (i.e. 
Mediterranean) ships which I built in 
Nineveh and Telbarsip, I crossed the 
sea’. The earliest battleships were also 
invented in the Mediterranean. These 
were many-oared galleys fitted at the 
prow witha projecting sturdy pole ending 
in a sharp, metal-clad point. Excellent 
representations of such ships are preserv- 
ed in Mesopotamia on Assyrian reliefs. 
Similar and more advanced battleships 
were used in some historically decisive 
sea battles in various parts of the 
Mediterranean in the second half of the 
first millennium B.c.—Next TRUDE 
DorTHAN lectured on The Material Culture 
of the Philistines. She based her observa- 
tions on two kinds of material: painted 
pottery and anthropoid  sarcophagi. 
The geographical distribution and the 
stratigraphical position of these finds cor- 
respond with the Philistine time-space- 
The anthropoid sarcophagi from Beth 
Shean and Lachish show a stylized 
feather-cap and the shaven faces charac- 
teristic of the Philistines. Similar coffins 
found at Tell el-Far‘a depict the Egyptian 
type of beard; their ceramic context is 
composed of ‘Philistine’ ware and of local 
ware imitating Egyptian. The double- 
pointed ‘spear-butts’ found at Beth Shean 
are also connected with Egypt. The 
Philistine pottery is composed of a 
sub-stratum of Mycenean elements, with 
Cypriote, Egyptian, and Canaanite addi- 
tions. It is evidently the result of the 
wanderings of a people or tribe, who 
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were for some time removed from their 
original seat. The Egyptian and Nubian 
parallels (Tell el-Yehudiyeh, Nabasha, 
and Anibah) furnish further evidence for 
dating these finds to the period 1150- 
1050 B.c. This type of culture was 
probably carried by Philistine mercenaries 
in the service of Egypt. 

In the afternoon of this day the 
members of the Convention visited the 
Museum Haaretz, the Tel Aviv Museum 
(Hazor exhibition), and the excavations 
at Tell Qasile. In the evening they visited 
the Tel Aviv Jubilee exhibition. 

The Fourth Session of the Convention 
opened in the evening in the open-air 
theatre of the Jubilee exhibition. The 
first paper was read by Mr. S. YeIvin on 
Did the Israel Kingdom have a Maritime 
Policy? Already at the beginning of the 
period of settlement the tribes of Israel 
expanded towards the sea. We do not 
know how far the tribe of Dan succeeded 
in driving a wedge between the Philistines 
in the south and the Sikels in the north; 
this tribe lost its territory at the beginning 
of the eleventh century B.c., and most 
of it moved northwards. The tribe of 
Asher succeeded in getting hold of the 
coast north of the Carmel. After the 
defeat of Sisera, Zebulun waxed strong 
and its people became famous seafarers 
(Gen. xlix,13; Deut. xxxiii,18-19). How- 
ever, there was no definite maritime 
policy at that period. David, indeed, 
conquered the coastal area from the 
Yarkon to the boundaries of Tyre, but it 
is doubtful whether he had an economic- 
commercial policy to match his agricul- 
tural one. Solomon, who had close 
connections with the Phoenicians, had a 
maritime policy based on the land-bridge 


between the coast of Elath and th 
Israelite and Phoenician coastal cities 
of the Mediterranean. According to the 
lecturer, the campaign of Shishak was 
directed inter alia towards the destruction 
of this commercial route, and towards 
forcing the Phoenicians to return to 
Egypt the monopoly of the transit trade 
of the southern Mediterranean; this mo. 
nopoly was in Egyptian hands before the 
period of the United Monarchy and was 
defended by the Pharaohs at the time of 
the Israel conquest and that of Solomon, 
At the time of Omri, the triple chain of 
commerce—Judah, Israel, and Tyre~ 
was re-created. At the time of Jehu and 
his dynasty, the connections of Israel with 
Tyre and Judah ceased. From this time 
onwards, the Arameans tried to gain 
control of the coast; the northern pan 
(including the cities of the plain of Accho 
and the western Carmel) was seized by 
the Phoenicians. Their influence is already 
felt in the seventh century B.c., and in 
the Persian period they controlled the 
whole coast as far as Ashdod. Uzziah 
revived the trade of Elath, and even 
after the fall of Samaria, the kings of 
Judah made attempts in that direction. 
—The next paper was by Dr. Y. Ans 
RONI on The Dan Region. The biblical 
passages defining this region can only 
refer to a period when it was under 
effective control of Israel. This excludes 
the period of settlement and brings us to 
the period of the United Monarchy. 
David conquered the area including 
Ekron (now identified with Khirbet el: 
Muganna‘) and set up the ‘Dan region’ 
establishing there as his administrative 
representatives the Levites, two of whose 
cities, Eltekeh (now identified with Tell 
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esh-Shalaf) and Gath-Rimmon (Tell Jeri- 
she) were near the coast. Solomon on the 
other haud changed the administrative 
order by organizing the areas conquered 
by David not as tribal but as regional 
units; besides Ekron was probably lost in 
his reign. The ‘Dan region’ therefore had 
a short existence. It extended from the 
Sorek Valley to the Yarkon, excluding 
Jaffa. Later attempts to re-establish 
|sraelite control in this area included the 
siege of Gibbethon, Uzziah’s forts in the 
regions of Yavneh and Ashdod, and 
Hezekiah’s rule over Ekron.—The last 
lecturer of the Session was Prof. Y. YADIN 
who spoke on Hyksos Fortifications and the 
Glacis at Jerishe. The Jerishe glacis, built 
of bricks and beaten earth, is part of a 
network of fortifications; the construction 
of these impressive earthworks was the 
consequence of the introduction of the 
battering ram into siege-warfare. The 
former assumption that it was connected 
with the beginnings of chariot warfare 
cannot be correct. The fact is that the 
glacis in its various forms and the fosse 
which protected it were intended to guard 
the slopes of the city mounds, and to 
counter the battering ram. The latter was 
in use in northern Syria and in Anatolia 
already in the eighteenth century B.c., as 
attested by written documents. In these 
tegions too we note the beginnings of 
the glacis in the same period. 

The Fifth Session of the Convention 
was held on the morning of the 20th 
October, in the Ohel Shem Hall. The first 
lecturer was Dr. I. SCHATTNER, who spoke 
on The Coast of Israel from Tel Aviv North- 
wards. The dominant feature of the 
coastal stretch under discussion was 
marine erosion; but within this generali- 


zation there were various peculiar fea- 
tures caused by tectonic or lithological 
factors. Such micro-morphological fea- 
tures along the steep shore include the 
results of solution and the formation of 
a saline crust in the kurkar. There is also 
a noticeable competition between two 
rival factors: marine erosion of the kur- 
kar cliffs and erosion caused by minute 
drainage channels in these same cliffs; at 
present marine erosion seems the dom- 
inant factor. Another interesting coastal 
feature is the exaggerated width of some 
river valleys, much in excess of the water 
now carried by them. Obviously the pres- 
ent valleys are the result of the Pleisto- 
cene pluvial period. ~Next Mr. A. SHAHAR 
spoke on The Tel Aviv-Jaffa Conurbation. 
There is at present a striking contrast 
between the municipal and the geogra- 
phical connotations of the area. Geogra- 
phically there exists a conurbation ex- 
tending over 130 sq. km., with Tel Aviv- 
Jaffa forming the ‘nucleus’ connected 
physically with satellite towns extending 
from Bene-Berak, Givatayim and Ramat- 
Gan to Bat-Yam and Holon. The process 
of linking up the built-up areas, which 
began only with the State of Israel, will 
presumably lead in the near future to the 
creation of one city stretching from 
Rishon le-Zion to Petah-Tiqvah and 
Herzliah. The economic link between 
these towns is at present to be measured 
by the fact that already 30% of the 
inhabitants of the conurbate area travel 
once daily to and from Tel Aviv. In 
1958 the total population of the conur. 
bation numbered 625,000, i.e. 31% of 
the inhabitants .of Israel; as usual in 
similar cases, the percentage of the 
nucleus is sinking: from 82.9% in 1948 
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it has sunk to 61.8%, and the process 
continues.—Dr. S. Avitsur followed on 
The Exploitation of the Yarkon River. The 
river was used in early historic times as 
an anchorage for sea-going vessels, as a 
refuge for sailing boats in cases of 
emergency, and possibly as a waterway for 
carrying goods upstream. Its water power 
was used until recently to drive water- 
mills; five groups of mills totalling about 
forty pairs of millstones were working 
at one time, using the full force of its 
15 m. fall. Later projects to use its power 
for electricity were overtaken and reduced 
to nothing by the rapid growth of 
population and the relative smallness of 
river power. The waters of the Yarkon 
have also been used since early times for 
drinking and irrigation. Pumps were first 
installed in 1914; in 1934 part of its 
source waters from Ras el-‘Ain were 
taken up to Jerusalem; yet 3750 acres 
were irrigated from the Yarkon until 
1955. Since then most of its water is 
transported to the Negev, and the rest 
soon will be thus fulfilling a role far 
beyond a local one.—The Session conclu- 
ded with a paper by J. KATSNELSON on 
Some Peculiarities of the Tel Aviv Climate. 
The climate of Tel Aviv is a result of its 
position on the sea-shore: it is temperate 
and avoids extremes, but the high humi- 
dity makes the summer heat (which 
equals that of Jerusalem) hard to bear. 
The annual rainfall days amount to 63 
on the average, concentrated in 25 periods 
of precipitation; this concentration is the 
main cause of the frequent floods. The 
winds are influenced by the relations of 
sea and land only on some fair days; 
ordinarily the usual general barometric 
influence is predominant. 


The Sixth Session was held at 10,39 
a.m. in the same hall. It was opened by 
Prof. N. AviGaD with a lecture on Thy 
Inscriptions from the Jewish Cemetery at Jaffa 
in the Talmudic Period. In the seventies of 
the last century about 67 marble epitaphs 
were discovered at Abu Kebir in connec. 
tion with rock-cut tomb caves; mos 
were studied and published by Ch, 
Clermont-Ganneau. The majority of the 
texts were in Greek, a minority in Hebrew 
or Aramaic. The text usually gives only 
the name of the deceased, but occasionally 
his origin or occupation are also men. 
tioned. Those commemorated in Hebrew 
are called rabbi; probably only in the 
case of scholars was this term used in 
epitaphs. Among the professions we find 
three traders: in textiles, caraway seeds, 
and old iron. Other professions include 
fishermen, a workman, a baker, and a 
dyer. There were two officials; one man 
was the grandson of a Roman centurion. 
Some of the deceased came from outside 
Jaffa: from Lod and Neapolis, from 
Egypt, Cyrenaica, Asia Minor, and the 
Aegean Isles. Alexandria and Cappadocia 
were best represented. All these lived in 
Jaffa, and most were apparently organized 
in communities of common descent.~ 
At the conclusion of his lecture, Prof. 
AvIGAD announced that he had succeeded 
in deciphering the Nabratein synagogue 
lintel inscription, which had remained 
unread for a century. It apparently gives 
the date of the reconstruction of the 


synagogue as 494 years after the destruc- 
tion of the Second Temple (a.p. 564).— 
The second speaker was Prof. M. Avi- 
YONAH on Perseus and Andromeda, 4 
Legend of Old Jaffa. This legend is classi- 
cal mythology’s sole link with Palestine; 
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it was already localized at Jaffa before 
the Hellenistic period. The Greek evi- 
dence includes a sixth century painting 
ona vase, two fifth century tragedies, by 
Sophocles and Euripides, and various 
mythological writings. The origins of the 
story have therefore to be looked for in 
the earliest contacts of the Aegean region 
with the Philistine coast. Perseus reigned 
at Tiryns and founded Mycenae; Andro- 
meda and the Monster (Ceto) are both 
connected with the Atargatis (Derceto) 
alt of this region; so is Andromeda’s 
uncle Phineus the son of Belos (cf. Phene- 
baal the Ascalonite god). The ancestry 
of Andromeda includes close parallels to 
the family of Ham in Gen x. The legend 
thus reflects the conflict of East and West 
as represented by the invasion of the Sea 
Peoples (including the Philistines) and 
the subsequent attempts to assimilate the 
newcomers. As Andromeda isthedaughter 
of a king of Aethiopia (Nubia), the final 
formulation of the legend must be placed 
atthe end of the eighth century B.c., the 
time of the rule of the Nubian twenty- 
fourth dynasty of Egypt (the dynasty of 
Tithaka) on these shores.—The third 
paper was read by Mr. A. KINDLER on 
The Coins of Jaffa. The first coins minted 
in Jaffa were struck about 280 B.c. under 
the first Ptolemies; their royal mint 
operated continuosly from 261-241 B.c., 
ind sporadically until 200 B.c. under 
Ptolemy V. The mint produced mostly 
iilver, but occasionally also gold and 
bronze coins. There follows a gap until 
the time of the Roman Emperor Macrinus 
(A.D. 218-222); the city coins then show 
atemple with three images; in the reign 
of Heliogabalus two more types were 
idded: a helmeted Athene and a bull. 


The third type of coins of Jaffa were the 
Crusader silver pieces marked ‘Denarius 
Ioppensis’. Finally there were the private 
coins of the Mikveh Israel school, struck 
during the Turkish period. —The last 
speaker of the Session was Mr. S. Tot- 
KOwsky on The Beginnings of Citriculture in 
Ancient Jaffa. The citron (ethrog) appears 
first on coins of Simeon the Hasmonean, 
and its culture must therefore have begun 
in the third century B.c.; it replaced the 
biblical cedar or pine cone (pri es hadar, 
Lev. xxiii, 40), which became suspect 
owing to its Dionysiac associations. 
Pictures on Roman mosaics show that 
oranges and lemons were already culti- 
vated in the first century A.D.; Jaffa may 
already then have played an important 
part in ancient citriculture. 

In the afternoon the members of the 
Convention visited the museum and 
excavations at Jaffa. 

The Seventh Session was held at 5 p.m. 
in the Jaffa amphitheatre, the first lec- 
turer being Dr. A. MALaMAT on Jaffa 
and District in the el-Amarna Letters and 
Egyptian Documents. Jaffa is first mentioned 
in external sources in the list of cities 
conquered in Canaan by Thutmose III, 
who fully realized the importance of the 
region as a bridge-head into Asia. The 
legendary tale of the capture of Jaffa at 
that time by the Egyptian commander 
Thuti has a historical nucleus. From the 
time of Thutmose onwards Jaffa was held 
continuously by Egypt and does therefore 
not appear in subsequent topographical 
lists. In the el-Amarna letters Jaffa is 
mentioned as the seat of Egyptian colo- 
nial activities; it included royal store- 
houses; its ‘gate’ was controlled by an 
official in Egyptian service. The absence of 
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any mention ofa local ruler shows that the 
area was under direct Egyptian control. 
The last mention of the town is in 
Papyrus Anastasi I, where Jaffa is des- 
cribed in satirical vein as a place of 
loose morals, but also of crafts and 
industry, in particular army factories.— 
The next paper was read by Dr. H. 
TapMor on Jaffa and District in 
Assyrian Documents. The region of Jafta 
and the city itself are dealt with in the 
annals of Sennacherib, in a passage which 
describes his campaign in Palestine in 
701 B.c. According to the Assyrian 
documents, Jaffa as well as Bene-Berak, 
Beth-Dagon, and Azor belonged to the 
king of Ascalon, who did not submit to 
Sennacherib, and not to Ashdod, which 
was much nearer. It was suggested that 
this peculiar situation is to be explained 
by the constant maritime Ascalonite 
predominance in the coastal region, 
attested already at the beginnings of 
Philistian history in the twelfth century 
B.c. and by the fact that both Ascalon 
and Jaffa were sea ports, while Ashdod 
was situated quite a few miles inland. The 
maritime interests of Ascalon and its 
paralia enclave in Jaffa, in contrast to the 
territorial-expansionist policy of the two 
other cities of northern Philistia (Ashdod 
and Ekron), may account for the absence 
of conflicts between Ascalon and Judah 
in the ninth to seventh centuries B.c. The 
Ascalonite rule over Jaffa continued also 
after the conquest of that area by Senna- 
cherib in 701 B.c. This could be explained 
by the tendency of that Assyrian king to 
foster Ascalon as a Philistine buffer state 
between themselves and Egypt.—The 
Session was concluded with a lecture by 
Dr. Z. Vitnay on Jaffa in Popular Legend. 


Popular imagination has woven a rich 
tissue of legends around this ancient and | 
important city. Among others we learn 
that Jaffa was founded before the Flood, 
that its name was given to Japhet the son 
of Noah, and that Noah himself was f 
buried here—among many other alleged | 
burial places. 

The Concluding Session of the Conven- 
tion was held in the same hall at 8.15 p.m, 
The proceedings were opened by the » 
Prime Minister, Mr. D. Ben-Gurion, 
who devoted his speech to the problem | 
of the origins of the Hebrew-Israelite } 
nation. In his opinion this people began | 
its existence in Canaan, from before the | 
time of Abraham; the family of Jacob, } 
from which ‘Israel’ descended, was only ) 
one of the many tribes which composed 
the Hebrews. Those returning with | 
Moses and Joshua from Egypt found | 
autochthonous Hebrews especially in the | 
region of Shechem. The religious signif- 
icance of the mountains of Shechem, ? 
Ebal and Gerizim, the fact that the 
conquest of thecity isnowhere mentioned, 
and that it was a religious centre at the 
time of Joshua and a political in the days 
of Rehoboam—all these facts point to \ 
the survival of a Hebrew community there, 
who welcomed its brethren returning 
from Egyptian captivity. The ‘Hebrews } 
that were with the Philistines’ at the 
battle of Michmash, and who passed 
over to the Israelites (1 Sam. xiv, 21) } 
were part of the same ethnic group.— 
Prof. Y. PRAWER then read a paper on 
The Seigneurie of Jaffa in the Crusader Period. 
The Early Arab period witnessed a change 
in the direction of trade routes in the 
Mediterranean area, which was disadvan" 
tageous to Jaffa; but with the Crusadet 
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conquest (1099) it became the chief port 
of a kingdom vitally interested in 
immigration and the import of goods 
and arms from Europe by way of the sea. 
Economically Jaffa thus became a dan- 
gerous competitor to Jerusalem as well 
as a Mediterranean metropolis, the 
population of which, drawn from western 
and southern Europe, coalesced into a 
kind of ‘Palestinian nation’. The protec- 
tion of Jaffa was assured by a fortress, 
a city wall, and a chain of forts directed 
in particular against Ascalon, which 


remained for two generations in Moslem 


hands. The protection of pilgrims to and 
from Jaffa gave rise to the militant orders 
of chivalry, the knights Hospitallers, and 
the Templars. Even after its fall in the 
middle of the thirteenth century A.D., the 
title of ‘Count of Jaffa’ remained in the 
noble families of Lusignan and Contarini; 
its last holder helped to defend Paris in 
1870 against the Germans.—The last 
paper of the Session was that of Mr. 
Y. BrasLavi on Jaffa—the Gateway to 
Jerusalem. After the end of the Crusades, 
the coastal cities of Palestine, including 


Jaffa, were in ruins. Nevertheless Jaffi 
served as anchorage for the numerous 
pilgrims who continued to come to the 
Holy Land, in spite of the hardships, 
persecutions, and oppressions, insults, 
and blackmail to which they were 
subjected by the Mamelukes and Arabs. 
Thousands of pilgrims underwent all 
these sufferings. Jews too were among 
those coming to Jaffa, until the sea-road 
was closed to them by the Venetians; 
henceforward they chose an alternative 
route, through European Turkey and 
Asia Minor. 

On the fourth day of the Convention, 
21 October, the members took part in 
four excursions, to ‘Avdat and Shivtah; 
10 Megiddo, Beth Shea‘rim and the 
Carmel; to Rishpon (Arsuf), Caesarea, 
Athlit, and the Oren Valley excavations; 
to Tel Aviv and its vicinity. The tours 
were conducted by Mrs. RUTH AMIRAN, 
Profs. D. AMiRAN, N. AviGAD, M. Avi- 
Yona, M. STEKELIS, and Y. YADIN. At 
‘Avdat, Prof. M. Evenart spoke on 
Ancient Agriculture in the Negev. 
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HEBREW BOOKS AND PAPERS 


Books 

Z. Kallai: Gevuloteiha ha-sefoniim shel 
Yehudah (The Northern Boundaries of 
Judah from the Settlement of the Tribes 
until the Beginning of the Hasmonean 
Period). Jerusalem: Magnes Press, The 
Hebrew University, 1960. 115 pp., 8 maps 
(English summary, pp. VII-XII). 

The first part of the book deals with 
the period from the Israelite Conquest to 
the Babylonian Exile. The fluctuations of 
the northern boundary of Judah through- 
out this period are described in detail, 
utilizing various geographical and genea- 
logical lists. For the geographical lists, 
the following dates are suggested: The 
boundary system in Joshua reflects the ter- 
ritorial situation of David’s and Solomon's 
kingdom. The territory covered is identical 
with that of Solomon’s districts, despite 
the differences regarding the internal divi- 
sion. The list of Levitical cities reflects in 
general the same period, but especially the 
latter part of Solomon’s reign. For the 
town-lists in Joshua, independent dates 
are offered: Dan—second district of Solo- 
mon; Benjamin—Abijam’s conquest; Ju- 
dah—Hezekiah. 

As regards the Persian and Hellenistic 
periods, which are dealt with in the second 
part, the author argues for the continuity 
of pre-exilic conditions apart from the ter- 
ritorial contraction in the south due to en- 
croachment by Judah’s neighbours. In the 
northern part of Judah the peaceful reset- 
tlement shows that Jews inhabited the en- 
larged area inherited from Josiah’s expan- 
sion. This contention finds support in the 
list of Bacchides’ strongholds and also— 
according to the author—in the cession by 
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Demetrius II of the districts of Aphaete. 
ma, Lydda, and Ramathaim. These districts 
had a numerous Jewish population which 
in face of Samaritan animosity could not 
have developed without being originally 
Jewish (e. g. Modiin, the centre of the 
Hasmonean revolt, in the district of Lyd- 
da). Demetrius II may have had to cede 
them because of previous administrative 
fluctuations. 


Penei ‘Olam ha-Migqra (Views of the Bib- 
lical World), III: The Latter Prophets 
(Isaiah-Malachi). Editors: B. Mazar, M. 
Avi-Yonah, A. Malamat, S. Talmon. Jeru- 
salem: The International Publishing Co, 
Ltd., 1960, 303 pp., index of sources. 
The third volume? includes the Books 
of Isaiah (75 pp.), Jeremiah (64 pp.), 
Ezekiel (46 pp.) ,and the Minor Prophets. 
Historically, the contents of this volume 
are parallel in part to the preceding one, 
for the prophets were active under the 
kings whose history is to be found in 2 
Kings and repeated in 2 Chronicles. The 
difference lies in the choice of material: Be- 
sides the illustrations of historic events— 
the background of prophetic discourse— 
we are shown the parables and similes 
used by the prophets to drive their mes- 
sage home to the people. The natural 
sciences (zoology and botany) are also 
represented, and the legal and literary 
aspects of prophetic teaching are illumi- 
nated by texts from the Akkadian and 
Ugaritic documents onwards. Scenes from 
daily life are again taken largely from the 


* Vol. II was reviewed in IEJ, 9, 1959, pp. 196- 
197. 
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wid Egyptian tomb-paintings, while the 
history and above all the military archaeo- 
logy of the period are amply represented 
ty Assyrian sources. The short-lived Baby- 
nian empire had disastrous consequences 
for Judah, but it has left few monuments 
to its misdeeds, The Persian empire, on 
the other hand, under which lived the last 
of the prophets, is fully represented, and 
een the coming of Greek culture is fore- 
shadowed to some extent. The printing of 
the volume—with a few exceptions— 
reaches an even higher standard than be- 
fore. 


Papers 

HISTORY 
B. Mazar (Zion, 23/24, 1958-9, pp. 115- 
123) deals with Geshur and Ma‘acah on 
the basis of biblical sources and external 
documents. El-Amarna letter No. 256 men- 
tions the land of Gari, apparently identical 
with Geshur (i. e. Ga-Su-ri, with the mid- 
dle syllable omitted). It was a confedera- 
tion of seven cities similar to the four 
Hivite ones. Both Geshur and Ma‘acah 
became independent about 1050 B.c., but 
were not Aramean as is supposed; the 
king of Ma‘acah supported the Arameans 
against David, yet the king of Geshur 
remained neutral. After the division of 
the Israelite kingdom, Geshur and Aram 
conquered Bashan from Israel (cf. 1 
Chron. ii, 23); ultimately both were ab- 
sorbed in Aram-Damascus: Ma‘acah in the 
days of Baasha, Geshur in the days of 
Ahab, 

J. N. Grintz (sbid., pp. 124-140) re- 
constructs the list of the High Priests of 
the First Temple by combining 1 Chron. v, 
29-41 with Bab. Yoma 9a and Josephus: 
Antiquities, X, 152 and XX, 231. He 
suggests that the koben rosh of 2 Chron. 


was the chief clerk of the Temple, that 
Zadok and his family were established at 
Gibeon by Saul, in a new high place built 
after the destruction of the one at Nob. 
The latter contained the remnants of the 
tent-of-meeting, taken to Nob from the 
temple (hekhal) at Shiloh when it was 
destroyed. 

M. Stetn (ibid., pp. 1-16) defends the 
authenticity of 2 Macc. iv, 30-39, concern- 
ing the Death of the High Priest Onias III, 
as against Josephus’ assertion in his Jew- 
ish War that it was Onias III who found- 
ed the temple at Heliopolis. Josephus him- 
self corrected this view in his Antiquities. 

The same author defends in Tarbiz, 29, 
1960, pp. 207-209, the usual interpreta- 
tion of the designation “Thrakidas’ given 
to Alexander Jannaeus (Antiquities, XIII, 
383) as deriving from the notorious cruel- 
ty of the Thracians, against the sugges- 
tion of J. Allegro that it represents the 
Onp (tdv) a&xidev, kefir ba-haron ‘lion 
of wrath’ of the Nahum commentary 
found among the Dead Sea Scrolls. 

S. Applebaum discusses in Zion, 23/24, 
1958-9, pp. 35-45, Syria-Palaestina as a 
Province of the Severan Empire, stressing 
the Semitic origin of the dynasty, its pro- 
found religiosity, and the importance of 
the Orientals among the Roman jurists 
and administrators of the period. The 
greater latitude allowed to the Jews fav- 
oured a modus vivendi in Palestine. Large 
tracts of crown land were leased to the 
Patriarch as part of an effort to increase 
production throughout the empire. The 
extensiorm of kataphyteutic leases giving 
virtual ownership was another means to 

this end, as it enabled Jews to recover and 
cultivate lands alienated to foreign tenants 
after A.D. 135. 
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REVIEWS 


Tufnell, Olga: Lachish IV (Telled-Duweir): 
The Bronze Age. Published for the Well- 
come Trust, by Oxford University Press. 
London, 1958. 2 vols. Text: 351 pp., 
figs; Plates: 96 plates. £8. 85. od. 

The publication of the Tell ed-Duweir 
excavation comes to an end with the ap- 
pearance of the fourth volume of Lachish. 
Miss Tufnell has again contributed to this 
volume, as she did to the third, its most 
important parts, including stratigraphy, 
chronology and pottery. The second part 
of the book is an example of what close 
cooperation between workers in humani- 
ties and sciences can do in the interpreta- 
tion of archaeological finds. The volume 
of plates is well arranged, and the quality 
of the drawings is much better than in 
the previous volumes. Miss Tufnell divid- 
es her material into four main parts: 
Part 1 comprises the general information 
and conclusions that could be drawn from 
the history and archaeology of the dif- 
ferent areas of the site. Part II contains 
detailed discussions of industries (uten- 
sils and weapons), seals, and inscriptions 
(Canaanite and Egyptian). Part III is 
devoted to a comprehensive study of the 
pottery types under two headings, the 
fourth to third millennia, and the second 
millennium B. c. As in the second volume 
we have here a detailed discussion of 
each type with comparisons and conclu- 
sions. Part IV is devoted toa description 
of the cemeteries from which the bulk of 
the material comes. This description gives 


a complete picture of each area, and jp. 
cludes a list of the finds discussed jg 
detail in the previous chapters. 
Dealing with the results chronological. 
ly, we must refer first to the chart (Fig. 1), 
comprising the main pottery types of the 
Chalcolithic and Early Bronze Ages, with 
their parallels and Egyptian equivalents, 
This chart, based chronologically mainly 
on Wright’s work on the earliest pottery 
of Palestine,’ and Engberg’s and Ship- 
ton’s work on the stages of Megiddo? 
summarizes the results of a lengthy dis- 
cussion on local pottery types in the text, 
This discussion sometimes makes as- 
sumptions that are not too well based, a 
few of which we will deal with here. 
According to the author the settlement 
at Lachish (cave dwellings in ‘the N.W. 
settlement’) begins in the so-called ‘sub- 
Chalcolithic’ period; in the reviewer's 
opinion it begins rather in the main 
Chalcolithic (Ghassul IV). The sloping 
necked jar (PI. 56: 26) is a typical Ghas- 
sulian feature and continues into the Late 
Chalcolithic; the example given by the 
author from site A in Tell el-Far‘ah means 
only that this site too belongs to one of 
the variants of the Ghassulian culture. 
The same may be said of the pottery ladle. 
After ‘sub-Chalcolithic’ in the chart 
comes ‘Lower Chalcolithic’ with no 
features at Lachish, but including for 
some unknown reason Beisan XVII (a 
printing error for stratum XVIII or the 
pits?), ‘Ain Shems VI, and Jericho VIII. 


? G.E. Wright: The Pottery of Palestine from the Earliest Times to the End of the Early Bronze Age. New 


Haven, 1937. 


? R.M. Engberg & G.M. Shipton’ 


Notes on the Chalcolithic and Early Bronze Age Pottery of Megiddo. Chicago, 1934. 
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‘Ain Shems VI belongs mostly to the end 
of the EB, and even the earliest pottery 
there cannot be earlier than Late Chalco- 
lithic. Even if we assume that the author 
meant Beisan XVIII or the pits, these can- 
not be earlier than Ghassul. That Jericho 
VIII is earlier than the strata referred to 
in the two former sites became certain 
after Miss Kenyon’s excavations at Jericho 
proved that Late Neolithic B (Garstang’s 
VIII) must be earlier than Ghassul.* We 
areno better off with the Egyptian cul- 
tures, parallel in the chart to the Chal- 
colithic. The Gerzean period covers here 
the Lower, Middle and Late Chalcolithic. 
But which part of Gerzean? The Amra- 
tian period is marked SD 30 (probably 
continuous until c. SD 40, as everybody 
now accepts), and the Late Gerzean 
covers SD 40-SD 60; so what remains 
for the main Gerzean period? The Egypt- 
ian chronology in this chart is generally 
very inconsistent; the author uses on the 
one hand the term “Semainean” and on 
the other fixes the first dynasty in SD 64. 
But if Late Gerzean ends in SD 60, what 
kind of culture can be represented by 
Semainean, squeezed in between SD 61 
and SD 63? Years ago Miss Kantor 
brought enough evidence to show that 
there is no room for this phantom period 
in Egyptian relative chronology, and that 
the last predynastic period ends with the 
Gerzean.* 

In order to straighten out a little the 
eatly chronology of the chart, we would 
suggest that the early finds from the 


north-western settlement should be plac- 
ed in the main Chalcolithic (Ghassulian) 
period, which equals more or less the 
Amratian. The next period should be the 
Late Chalcolithic which has parallels in 
Egypt in the Gerzean (early and late, c. 
SD 40—SD65) and in the Ma‘adi periods. 
The first important period in Lachish is 
Late Chalcolithic. Here Miss Tufnell 
brings some sound parallels, and her 
chronology is mostly well based. 

The objects found in the caves in which 
the inhabitants of this period dwelt, have 
parallels mostly in Megiddo stages V-VII 
and stratum XIX, Jericho layers VI-VII, 
and especially in site H at Tell el-Far‘ah. 
The author prefers the view of Shipton- 
Engberg that site H belongs to the Late 
Chalcolithic to the view of others who 
put it in EBIV.To this period too be- 
longs the ‘EBla’ material mostly con- 
nected with the Late Chalcolithic material, 
and there are no reasons for distinguish- 
ing between them as periods in the history 
of the dwellings. 

One of the usual criteria for distin- 
guishing the various stages of the EB was 
always the differenttypes of ledge handles. 
The author, in dealing with this period, 
proposes a division of the ledge handle 
into 12 forms; in this she comes probably 
nearer than anyone else who has dealt 
with this problem to a correct relative 
dating. We would like to suggest only 
some minor corrections to her scheme. 
Forms 1-6, as the author rightly points 
out, are most characteristic of the Late 


* In the part of this review dealing with the earliest periods at Lachish, the reviewer relied mainly 
On researches into the Chalcolithic period carried out by M. Dothan. 
‘ K. M. Kenyon: Digging up Jericho. London, 1957, pp. 85-86; idem: Excavations at Jericho, 1956, 


PEQ, 88, 1956, p. 76. 
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Chalcolithic and the beginning of the 
Early Bronze, but they form really one 
type with small variants only, viz. the 
indented ledge. But it seems that form 7 
(plain ledge), which appears at Lachish 
in EBII, is not a later stage in the de- 
velopment of the indented form; on the 
contrary, it is one of the earliest forms 
known already in the Ghassulian sites.° 
The Palestinian provenance of the ledge 
handle, which appears already in the Late 
Neolithic (Jericho VIII, Ghrubba), is now 
well attested. Forms 8 and 9 (pushed up), 
and 10 (pinched-lapped) are earlier than 
the author suggests and already appear 
in Late Chalcolithic context.® The Egypt- 
ian ledge handles, which are cognate to 
forms 8 and 9, obviously cannot influence 
the Palestinian forms. To the ‘multiple- 
strand’ handles of these periods which 
have connections with Egypt, some new 
examples can now be added from the 
Late Chalcolithic strata at Meser, Azor 
and Tell Gath.’ The parallels to this form 
in Ma'‘adi should be stressed; quite ob- 
viously some pottery forms and finds of 
the eastern Delta culture depend on 
Palestine and Syria at the end of the fourth 
millennium, and not vice versa. Among 
the non-pottery objects special interest 
is evoked by a pierced bone instrument, 
probably musical (Pl. 21:5), known 
already from Gezer and Jericho. Similar 
instruments already appear in the Ubaid 
period at Tepe Gawra and are known in 
the Gawra period. 

To the proto-dynastic period belongs 
a broken slab of diorite (with an inscribed 
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cartouche?) which could be obtained a 
this period only in Nubia. This find, al. 
though unstratified, adds new evidence 
for the close connections between Egypt 
and Palestine at that time. 

At the beginning of the Early Bronze 
Age a most important event took place 
in the early history of the site; the set. 
tlement moved from the cave dwellings 
to the mound. This period is marked by 
a speedy urbanization, not only at Lachish 
but at many other sites in Palestine, and it 
is undoubtedly connected with the rise of 
the first dynasty in Egypt. The absolute 
date followed by the author for the first | 
dynasty is Sharff’s c. 2900— 2850 B.c. In 


~" 


~ 


our opinion, the short chronology does } 


not seem to be justified by the accumulat- } 
ed evidence of relative chronology and 
C14 tests either in Egypt or in Palestine, 
and it seems better to follow the higher 
chronology of Frankfort and others, in | 
fixing the first dynasty somewhere near 


the middle of the 31st century B. c.® ? 


The stratification of the site from ‘EB 
Il’ is best illustrated in the north-east 


section cut into the bedrock. From 5-8 ft. 
Khirbet Kerak ware appears, the best 
indication of the ‘EB III’ period; this is 
so far the farthest appearance of this ware 
to the south-west. The end of the EB 


— 


period at Lachish was brought on bya ) 


wave of invasion. This violent break 
marked the end of the EB culture in many 
sites, according to the accumulated evi 
dence both in Palestine and in Transjor 
dan. The culture of this age is called 
Intermediate EB—MB by Miss Kenyon 


* H. J. Kantor: The Final Phase of Predynastic Culture, JNES, 3, 1944, pp. 110-136. 


* M. Dothan: Some Problems of the Stratigraphy in Megiddo XX, EI, 5, 1958, pp. 38-40 (Hebrew). ) 


7 Found on these sites in the excavations of the Israel Department of Antiquities. 
* H. Frankfort: The Birth of Civilisation in the Near East. London, 1951, Chronological Table, p. 112. 
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after her Jericho excavations ;° Miss Tuf- 
nell suggests the name ‘Caliciform Cul- 
ture’, based on Albright’s well-known 
term for the characteristic pottery of stra- 
um H at Tell Beit Mirsim. Only a small 
part of the mound was settled, and the in- 
habitants of Lachish in this period lived 
mostly in caves. Their pottery and weap- 
ons are well known from Palestine 
(many new tomb groups have lately been 
excavated in Israel, but have not yet been 
published, e.g. in Ma‘ayan Barukh, Ha- 
zore'a, Tell el-Asawir, Tel Aviv, Azor, 
etc.), and the material has parallels in 
Syria and Egypt from the First Inter- 
mediate period. 

The subdivision of the MB period and 
its absolute chronology are still prob- 
lematical. It seems, however, that the MB 
I (mainly ‘Caliciform Culture’) should 
not be further extended than from 2200 
to 2000 B.c. The MB II A (in the author’s 
nomenclature MB II) will therefore paral- 
lel the twelfth dynasty, beginning c. 2000 
and ending with the Second Intermediate 
period. 

Important as it was during the MB 
period, especially during its later part, 
Lachish enjoyed its heyday in the period 
of Egyptian sovereignty at the time of the 
New Kingdom. 

The LB period at Lachish is best known 
from the excavation of the fosse temple 
published in Lachish II. The excavations 
stopped before any substantial area of 
this period (apart of the temple itself) 
was reached. In this volume the LB period 


is reviewed in the light of the north-east- 
ern section (levels VIII-VI) and of the 
representative tomb groups belonging to 
this period. In view of the rich and stra- 
tified LB levels discovered in the lower 
Canaanite city of Hazor (areas C, D, E, F, 
H), we should like to reconsider the very 
useful chronological chart (p. 67) and the 
author’s discussion of this chart. (We 
confine ourselves here to the relevant 
material from the lower Canaanite city of 
Hazor.) The parallel material from other 
sites is shown in our Chart of Related 
Deposits (see below, p.64). The author 
prefers the high chronology of Schaeffer 
to the sounder low chronology used in 
Lachish II. The lowering of the dates used 
in the present volume seems to us neces- 
sary, especially in view of the chronologi- 
cal evidence of the Mycenaean pottery. 
The LBI period was rich in finds at 
the Fosse Temple, and almost absent 
from the N-E section (between levels 
VIII-VII). The whole range of the LBI 
period is represented at Lachish structure 
I and the bulk of the material from tombs 
4004, 1555, 7011. It corresponds closely 
to the LB I material found at Hazor 
stratum 2, especially from the LBI level 
in the temple of area H (to be published 
in Hazor III-IV), as well as in cisterns 
9024 (area D) and 7021 (area E),'° and a 
tomb (8112) from area We shall men- 
tion only a few examples of local pottery 
vessels showing the close analogy between 
these two sites in the Late Bronze period. 
The bulk of the local pottery in both sites 


* K.M. Kenyon: Excavations at Jericho, 1952, PEQ, 84, 1952, p. 70. 

” Y. Yadin, Y. Aharoni, Ruth Amiran, Trude Dothan, I. Dunayevsky, J. Perrot: Hazor I. Jerusalem, 
1958, pp. 127-138 and pp. 147-152 respectively. 

To be published in Hazor III-IV. 
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is very similar, partly continuing the MB 
tradition with some new elements. We 
should like to mention especially the 
bowls decorated on the inside with red 
concentric bands, a type very rare outside 
Lachish and Hazor. Of importance are 
the bichrome vessels, the hall-mark of 
this period, and the gray lustrous juglet, 
class J. The Cypriot imports at both sites 
include monochrome ware, base-ring I, 
and white slip I. This close analogy both 
in local and foreign pottery enables us to 
draw parallel chronological conclusions 
concerning both sites. According to our 
present knowledge, stratum 1B, at Hazor, 
which follows stratum 2, begins with the 
el-Amarna period and cannot be dated 
earlier than the beginning of the four- 
teenth century B. c. A clay liver found on 
a heap of discarded pottery vessels from 
a dump in the latest phase of stratum 2 
seems to belong to the second part of the 
fifteenth century B.c. If stratum 2 at 
Hazor, according to this evidence, ends 
at this date, it seems to us that the LB I 
period in Lachish does not end earlier; 
the highest date for the beginning of this 
period could not be before 1550 B.c. 

The LB IIA period at Lachish is repre- 
sented by structure II, level VII in the N-E 
section, and a number of tombs among 
which we shall mention especially tombs 
216, 501, and 1003. Here we have again 
close relations with Hazor in the LBIIA 
period (stratum 1B). The most important 
links are between tombs 216, 501, and 
1003 at Lachish and tombs 8144, 8" 45, 
8065 in area F at Hazor;'* these tombs, 
unlike the comparative levels at the tells, 
cover the whole range of the period. The 


similarities are in the local pottery t¢. 
pertoire as well as in the import ware 
including the Cypriot base-ring I-II wate, 
Bucchero jugs, white slip II ware, and 
white-shaved juglets. Of great importance 
for dating these tombs are the Mycenaean 
III A:2 wares, which help to date these 
tomb-groups to the fourteenth century 
B.C. It seems that structure II at Lachish 
covers the same period. This is the period 
of the thriving el-Amarna cities at Hazor 
and Lachish. We would also point ou 
the impossibility of the gap between 
Megiddo stratum IX and stratum VIII 
given by Miss Tufnell in her chronolo- 
gical chart. There was no gap during the 
el-Amarna period at Megiddo, and the 
pottery from stratum VIII, still cognate 
with stratum IX, is typical of the end ofthe 
fifteenth century and the first part of the 
fourteenth century B. C. 

The last phase of the LB period (LB | 
Il B=LBIII) is well represented in the 
pottery of structure III, level VI and ina ? 
large number of tombs. Of special in- | 
terest is the pottery workshop (4034), 
where most of the common pottery forms 
of the LBII period are represented. The | 
important problem of the date of the 
destruction of structure III and level VI 
is still unsolved. Miss Tufnell uses two 
important tombs, 570 and 571, as ad: ) 
ditional evidence for dating the final 
destruction of the LB city to the time of 
Ramesses III; we would like to suggest ? 
different interpretation of this evidence. 

The two tombs (570, 571) are treated 
as an entity and a Ramesses III date is 
postulated for them. But although the 
tombs are similar in context, they do not 


™8 Idem: Hazor II. Jerusalem, 1960, pp. 145-153, 159-160. 
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belong to the same period. Tomb 571 is 
contemporary with structure III of the 
fosse temple, i.e.it belongs to the thir- 


found on the tell. There is some evidence, 
however, that a settlement of this phase 
existed at Lachish: 


and | teenth century. This date is strongly sug- 1. In some silos on the tell, pottery sim- 


— } gested by types of local powery which do ilar to Tell Beit Mirsim Bl was 
| pot continue into the twelfth century, for 
hese | example the carinated jars decorated in 2. Philistine pottery was found in cave 
tury | LBII fashion (PI. 85: 990, 992), two 4034 


hish pilbils (base-ring II) (PI. 80: 858, 867), 
tiod | and the Mycenaean pyxis of the Myc. III 
A:2-B type (Pl. 83: 947). No elements 
ou} inthis tomb are alien to the thirteenth 
een | century pottery repertoire in Palestine. 
‘Ill } Tomb 570, on the other hand, may well 
lo} belong to the first half of the twelfth 
the | century; this date is indicated by the 
the { pottery, the scarabs, and two anthropoid 
ate} clay coffins found in the tomb. Though 
the | part of the local pottery is still in the LB 
the | tradition, new types typical of the Early 
Iron Age appear. The Cypriot and My- 
(LB | cenaean imports found in tomb 571 are 
the absent. As to the two anthropoid coffins, 
they belong to the type found at Beth 
i} Shean and Tell el-Far‘ah (twelfth century 
4), ) B.c.). In our opinion they belong to the 
‘ms Philistines who served as mercenaries in 
The | the Egyptian army.!* 
the | It seems that tomb 570 should be 
Vi| dated to a phase that comes after the 
wo} destruction of stratum VI of the city and 
ad) the structure III of the fosse temple, a 
nal phase that can be dated to the first half 
of of the twelfth century. No stratum cor- 
ta? responding to this phase has yet been 


3. There are tombs (523, 561) in which 
the finds are later than those in stratum 
Vi or structure III in the fosse temple. 

4. A scarab of Ramesses III. 


This settlement ‘corresponds partly to 
stratum VII A at Megiddo. The scarabs 
of Ramesses III in both sites are iden- 
tical, and a cartouche of this king and 
Ramesses VI was also found in stratum 
VIIA at Megiddo. Therefore stratum VII 
at Megiddo does not end with the Late 
Bronze Age (as shown on the chrono- 
logical chart, p. 67), and stratum VIIA 
belongs to the twelfth century B.c. 

All the above-mentioned notes are in 
no way intended to detract from Miss 
Tufnell’s almost single-handed achieve- 
ment. It is only due to her perseverance 
that the last volume of Lachish has come 
out, and that the results of one of the 
most important excavations in Palestine 
have been given to archaeology. While 
many treasures still await discovery in the 
partly excavated Tell ed-Duweir, the pre- 
sent volume is a most valuable addition 
to our knowledge of its past. 


red TRUDE DOTHAN 


* Trude Dothan: Philistine Civilization in the Light of Archaeological Finds in Palestine and 
Egypt, EJ, 5, 1958, pp. 55-66 (Hebrew). 
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CHART OF RELATED DEPOSITS IN PALESTINE 


BETWEEN C.1550 AND 1200 B.C. 


Lachish Hazor 'Megiddo|) Beth- Tell Characteristic 
B.C. | Shean __el-Ajjul Pottery Groups 
|| Fosse | N-E Tomb ottery P 
| Temple | Tombs Section Gane Stratum | i| 
| | Governor's Mycenaean III B 
= | | VI | Tomb || Bucchero 
| | 1A | VITB | VII (ptigher) Base-Ring Il 
| Palace IV White Slip II 
i] | i| | 
| || 
| | Governor’s Mycenaean III A:2 
ll | 501 VII | VIII Tomb (Lower | Bucchero 
| 216 and Middle) Base-Ring I-II 
| | | Vill White Slip I] 
| 
| 7021 Base-Ring I 
1555 9024 | 
I | 4004 > | Palace | Monochrome 
| (Stratum 3) Ix | | and City II | White Slip I 
8112 | Grey Lustrous 
| | | i Mycenaean II A 
| | 
c. 1550 |) | | | | 
| | | il 
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EXCAVATIONS AT ‘EYNAN 


B: General view of house 26, lower floor. 


PLATE 1 


A: Layer of small stones covering the walls of the houses. Ba " 


B: Skeleton of new-born infant with necke 
of dentalia. 


D: Basalt vessel. 


C: Assemblage of pestles and pebbles on the upper floor of 
house 26, 


F: Stone with incisions resembling a human face. 
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PLATE 2 
5 
| 
B: Ge 


A: Middle Bronze Age I site No. 310; looking north. In background cultivated fields, 


B: General view of site No. 108 during excavations; looking west. The fields on the right belong to 
the settlement of the Israelite period II. 
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PLATE 4 


A: Site No. 108, house A; looking west. 


B: Site No. 108, house B; looking west. 
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A: Site No. 108, house C: looking west. 


B: Hand-made bow] iv situ in room No. 1, house C, site 108; looking west. 
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PLATE 5 


PLATE 6 


A: Fortress No. 144 » 


Beer Hafir- 
looking east, 


B: Eastern wall of 
fortress No, 122 
Opposite “Avydat: 
looking west, 


Fortress No. 146 
looking north. 
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